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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business-— . 

With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the post equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 

















Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


** Service---Quality’’ 


Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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THE TARIFF COMES BACK 


HE proposed increases in the United States tariff 
iy which were introduced into the House of 

Representatives on May 7 have resurrected our 
tariff issue in Canada, and more humbug is being 
talked on the subject than at any time since 1911. As 
a real issue in our politics the tariff has had no exist- 
ence since ‘Reciprocity’ was defeated eighteen years 
ago, and even for rhetorical purposes it seemed ‘last 
year as if its use had gone, for the Conservatives had 
lost three elections running on their ‘high-tariff’ plat- 
form and were patently oppressed by a suspicion that 
the old cry lacked appeal. Protection was kept in the 
background by the party managers at the Winnipeg 
convention, and as they looked to the agricultural West 
to make good some of their losses in Quebec, it was 
natural that they should have resolved to talk less 
of the benefits of protection even though their views 
regarding it remained unchanged. Probably they 
would have abandoned the tariff as a platform topic 
entirely if they had not been so desperately hard up 
for subjects which would not offend the susceptibilities 
of the very sensitive classes they represent. But when 
the Americans decided last autumn to raise their tariff 
wall, the Conservatives realized with heartfelt thank- 
fulness that the good old National Policy would serve 
them once again. And now that the new American 
tariff schedule placing higher duties on some Canadian 
products is actually being debated at Washington, our 
tariffeers are deafening us with their demands for 
‘retaliation’. The Government is being urged to pro- 
long the session until the final American duties are 
known so that retaliatory tariff measures may be 
passed without delay, thus dealing in a ‘red-blooded 
Canadian manner’ with the situation that confronts 
us. And if the Liberals are too spineless to take this 
Spirited action, our Conservatives intimate their 
patriotic readiness to shoulder the responsibility. 

* x * 


UST what practical arguments can be invented to 
support this hearty appeal to nationalistic senti- 
ment it is difficult to foresee. The facts of the 

Case seem to be simple and incapable of any great 
distortion. Tio redeem their election pledges rather 
than in any hope of improving conditions for their 
agriculturists, the Republicans are raising the 


American tariff on several farm products. Our total 
annual exports to the United States now amount to 
500 millions of dollars, and the amount affected by 
this new tariff will be in the neighbourhood of one- 
fifteenth of that total. Apparently there is to be no 
increase in the duty on cattle, which is one of our 
largest exports, but on the other hand the tariff on 
meat is sharply raised, and our dairy products will 
be taxed to an extent that will undoubtedly affect the 
trade of our farmers in southern Ontario and Quebec. 
It is significant that the Republican tariff proposals 
have been denounced by the American farm interests 
as utterly inadequate, and expert opinion here regards 
them as being of minor importance. If our exports 
of fresh meat are curtailed, more will go over the 
border on the hoof; and the loss of the American 
market for cream can be corrected by our farmers 
manufacturing more butter, for which there is always 
a market here. But a good many products of less 
importance are also affected by the new American 
schedule, and however slight or temporary the adverse 
effect on our trade may be, it can only mean one thing 
to our farmers and that is that they will have to take 
less for some of the goods they have to sell. And as 
a remedy for this condition, the Conservatives propose 
a general increase in our tariff which would make our 
farmers pay more for the goods they have to buy. A 
fine remedy, indeed! But ‘Protection’ to our Tories 
is what bleeding was to the old phlebotomists, who 
would bleed a man for his cure even though his ailment 
was loss of blood itself. 
es * 


R. KING has announced that his Government 
M refuses to be stampeded into rash action, and 

maintains that what is needed at present is not 
a ‘red-blooded’ policy but a ‘cool-headed’ one. This 
sounds very well, but it is easy to see that while the 
Conservatives will use the new American tariff to 
vamp up their high-tariff policy, the Liberals may use 
it to postpone indefinitely any fulfilment of their low- 
tariff pledges which have already gone unredeemed for 
years. They will perhaps talk so persistently and 
persuasively about their ‘cool-headed’ attitude towards 
the Americans that the electorate will clean forget their 
cold-footed attitude towards our own manufacturers. 
It is most unfair to accuse our Liberals of lack of 
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spirit in their dealings with American interests; but it 
cannot be denied that in their dealings with our own 
protectionist interests they have proved themselves 
sorry trimmers. And since they are now combining 
with their political opponents to resuscitate the tariff 
myth, it is worth reminding ourselves just where we 
all stand on tariff matters. 
* * * 
O read the budget debate in the Commons (which 
4 under the threat of a higher American tariff 
resolved itself into a prolonged rehearsal of a 
tariff election), a stranger would have thought it was 
a burning question here in Canada whether we should 
initiate a protective tariff. The fact is, of course, that 
we have had a protective tariff for fifty years; but the 
spiritual descendants of Sir John A. MacDonald and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier sustained the perennial farce of 
this sham fight between ‘blue’ Protectionists and ‘red’ 
Free-traders with really admirable spirit, until Mr. 
Michael Luchkovich, who does not share these senti- 
mental traditions, pointed out that the only difference 
between the protective tariff of the Conservatives and 
the Liberals for the past forty years has been eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Disconcerting interruptions like 
this from our handful of Independents forced the 
contestants to shift their ground, and the issue was 
made to seem whether we should not put up a high 
tariff against the United States. But our tariff is 
already unnecessarily and expensively high—35 per 
cent. on clothing, 30 per cent. on boots, 30 per cent. on 
furniture, and almost as much on motor cars, to name 
a few items of particular interest. And although the 
Conservatives still repeat their hoary jest that high 
protection does not mean high prices to the consumer, 
most of us know to our cost that under the present 
high tariff we usually pay for a manufactured article 
the American price plus the amount of the duty. 
* * * 
N this connection it is worth considering the case 
| of the motor car, the one generally used article on 
which the Liberals have made a tariff cut of any 
importance. It will be remembered that up to 1926 the 
tariff on.motors priced under $1,200 was 35 per cent., 
and that under pressure from the Progressives the 
Liberals cut the duty down to 20 per cent. It will also 
be remembered that under pressure from the outraged 
mar.ufacturers the Liberals promptly raised their pro- 
tection to 25 per cent. by removing the luxury tax of 
5 per cent. on Canadian-made cars while maintaining 
it on American cars, and that under further pressure 
from the infuriated Progressives Mr. Robb announced 
that he had secured from the motor manufacturers 
a promise that the saving of the 5 per cent. luxury 
tax would be passed on to the customer. Well, three 
years have passed and we are still paying for our 
Canadian-made cars the American price plus over 25 
per cent., although Henry Ford himself stated in 1926 
that cars could be manufactured as cheaply in Canada 


as in the U.S.A. 
* * * 


HILE our two political parties are equally 

YG unscrupulous in using the tarriff as a fake 
issue, the Conservatives are the most con- 

sistent of the two. They would not raise the tariff 


appreciably if they were placed in power, for they 
know the country would not stand it, but at least they 


a, 


openly champion the tariff that now exists. The 
Liberals are the greater hypocrites. In 1897 they 
pledged themselves to freer trade. In 1919 they 
reiterated their stand. Once in power in 192j, 
they made a little cut in the duty on agricultural 
implements which was entirely successful so far 
as it went. Nobody suffered, and the farmers 
made a positive gain. In 1926 (under duress) the 
Liberals made another little cut, in motor cars. This 
time the manufacturers made a demonstration, and in 
one way and another got half the cut back ; but nobody 
suffered from the cut that was left, the manufacturers 
soon forgot their grievance in the excitement of build- 
ing new plants to take care of their increased business, 
and the general public made a positive gain of from 
6 to 9 per cent. in price. But the demonstration of 
the manufacturers had served its purpose, and the 
threat of their unleashed fury immobilized our doughty 
free-traders. Mr. King began to talk of a ‘tariff for 
revenue’ ; administration was costly and our obligations 
were heavy; so the tariff must be temporarily main- 
tained to pay our expenses and our war debts. For 
two years past our Government have had an embarrass- 
ing surplus of revenue; conditions have been ideal for 
them to put into effect the low-tariff principles they 
still profess so warmly; yet although 20 per cent. has 
been lopped off the direct income tax which was 
initiated especially to pay our war debts, the indirect 
taxation of our ‘revenue tariff’ has remained inviolate. 
* * * 


HIS year Mr. Robb had a surplus of 70 millions. 
What did he do with it? Instead of seizing the 
opportunity to ease the weight of tariff taxation 

that bears most heavily on us all, he abolished a few 
of the ‘nuisance taxes’ that have irritated our business 
men, made a cut of 1 per cent. in the sales tax (which 
certainly will never reach the consumer), and 
announced with a flourish that over 60 millions would 
be paid off the national debt. This does no good to 
the average citizen at all, and is quite a fantastic indul- 
gence of a rococo financial ideal. It is generally 
admitted that to establish a definite plan of retirement 
for our public debt would have a much better effect 
on our national credit than these erratic gestures of 
individual reductions @ la Robb. As Mr. R. A. Daly 
explained in this journal two years ago, as Mr. Bennett 
maintained in the Commons last year, and as Mr. 
Guthrie and Mr. R. C. Matthews again pointed out to 
the House this session, a general plan to retire our 
whole debt within forty-five years could be established 
which would only require 20 millions a year for its 
full operation. Mr. King has admitted the value of a 
sinking fund and hoped that ‘one of these days’ it 
would be arranged. Then why should it not have been 
put into effect already by Mr. King’s Government? If 
that had been done, less than a third of this year’s 
surplus would have been required for the national debt, 
and Mr. Robb would have been in a position to reduce 
our ‘revenue tariff’ by 50 millions. If such a slash in 
tariffs would have been too disorganizing for our 
industries, a cut of half the amount would have been 
very gratifying to those who placed the Liberals in 
power. But the Liberal supporters are left to digest 
the cold fact that with a revenue surplus of 70 millions 
their Government has not reduced by even 1 million 
its ‘revenue tariff’. 
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promote increased trade within the Common- 

wealth, and the new situation created by the 
higher American tariff will put these fond professions 
to the test. For as against the Conservatives’ proposal 
to meet the situation by raising our tariff on United 
States products, our Progressives have once more 
advanced their proposition that we should make ‘an 
immediate and substantial increase’ in the British 
preference. This alternative has so much in its favour 
that it is difficult to see how the Liberals can avoid 
accepting it. From the purely strategical point of view 
it seems the only alternative to the Conservatives’ 
policy that would go down well with the country—and 
some definite action will clearly be demanded. But 
this policy also has sound common sense to recommend 
it. Our trade with the United States has long been 
lop-sided ; last year we bought from them 825 millions’ 
worth of goods as against 492 millions“ sold them; 
whereas in the same year we sold to Great Britain 447 
millions’ worth of goods and bought only 190 millions’ 
worth in return from her. The policy proposed by 
our western Independents would increase our pur- 
chases from Great Britain, reduce our purchases 
correspondingly from the U.S.A., and thus bring our 
balance of trade with our two largest customers to 
more reasonable proportions; by stimulating the 
British market for our farm products it would correct 
any adverse effect of the new American duties; and 
to clinch the argument it would have the supreme merit 
of cheapening the cost of living to our consumers 
instead of raising it as the Conservatives’ policy would 
be bound to do. In short, this policy would please 
everybody except some of our manufacturers, and the 
more reactionary ones at that, who unfortunately 
wield an influence out of all proportion to their com- 
parative importance in the community. 

* * * 


T ito Government have thrown out some intima- 


Om leaders have often stressed their desire to 


tions that they may favour this idea of increasing 

the British preference, but men who have failed 
to keep their most emphatic pledges have only them- 
selves to blame if their cautious hints are met with 
scepticism. Even if they come out openly for the 
increased preference, our hope of any real action will 
lie in the possibility that they have the wit to realize 
that the most powerful interests in the country are no 
longer the minority of manufacturers who foisted high 
protection on us fifty years ago, and, because of their 
close organization, have been able to maintain it ever 
since. Times have changed; our agriculturists have 
organized in their turn; so have our other basic indus- 
tries, such as mining and pulp-and-paper, which have 
developed so enormously and now have vast financial 
interests behind them. Then again, those manufac- 
turing industries which are naturally rooted in our 
economic fabric have become great exporters and their 
leaders are beginning to realize that a lower cost of 
production and increased sales are more important than 
a highly protected home market. All these are low- 
tariff interests, and they will preponderate for a 
generation at least. But however strong the argument 
may be, habit and fear may be stronger, and probably 
we will have to wait for the increased British prefer- 
9 until our independent groups hold again the lever 

ey used with effect in ’26. RicHarp pe Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


SPRING 
ITH the green unfolding of the winter’s dark 
\X/ buds and the almost daily inflocking of birds 
from the South to their nesting grounds, a 
new sense of joy and activity invades the fields and 
bush. Even we, shut up in the preoccupation of our 
harder problem of existence, and many of us in cities, 
feel upwellings of joy and energy from deep uncon- 
scious sources. Boys and girls, and their elders, too, 
look with a franker liveliness on one another; eyes 
appear to us more bright and eager, and bodies more 
shapely and attractive. We feel a need, arising from 
instinctive depths, for all the beauty in life and nature 
which we have ignored or which has been denied us, 
and at the same time an impatience with the insignifi- 
cant jobs of civilization. Those fortunate ones whose 
work is in the countryside or the farther wild are 
doubly fortunate now. Their work may be hard to 
the point of weariness, but they have the sights, the 
sounds, the smells of nature about them, which find 
unconscious entry every moment into their very being. 
The ploughman may not glory in the easy power of 
his horses’ stride, in the richness of the earth turning 
over from his share, nor in the sky bending down to 
the vanishing furrows, but these things and a thousand 
others are in his eyes and colour his life no less surely 
than the stench and filth of the garage colour that of 
the mechanic. And who would do his courting in 
stuffy rooms or the clamour of the streets if the field 
and bushlot paths were open to him? Even those 
human aberrations, the lounge lizard and the jazz baby, 
go joy-riding in open roads when they can. The truth 
is—a truth which for some strange reason we are 
always forgetting—that we are indissolubly a part of 
nature, that for so many thousands of years natural 
surroundings and the companionship of other forms 
of life made our only home that we can never be quite 
at home away from them in a purely human civiliza- 
tion. We in Canada, with an almost untouched 
country to make or mar, have still the opportunity, 
though it is receding farther every year, to build a 
civilization which shall be at one with nature. But 
we seem determined, with the greatest possible speed, 
to turn our villages into towns, our towns into cities, 
and to make our cities howling wildernesses of pave- 
ment, brick, and motor-cars. Once a people of 
pioneers and countrymen, we are turning towards 
industry and finance with a pathetic faith in the bless- 
ings they will bring us, and without a glance at the 
disasters which have overtaken earlier pilgrims to 


these almighty shrines. 


GORDON CRAIG'S MACBETH 


HE production of Gordon Craig’s Macbeth in 
T Toronto was more than disappointing, it was 

bad. The billboards featured 100 people in the 
cast, Lyn Harding, William Farnum, and Florence 
Reed. And it was that kind of a production. The 
only good stage setting was the interior of Macbeth’s 
castle in the second act. The opening scene was 
staged with a solidly built, stone viaduct, spanning the 


whole width of the stage, and some cheap-looking, 
dark-coloured curtains on one side. As for the general 
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atmosphere of mysterious and supernatural horror, it 
might just as well have been a fairly well illuminated 
city street at night. The banquet scene looked like a 
collection of stalls at a fair. The minstrel’s balcony 
was a wide platform, also running the width of the 
stage, and was much more spacious than the banquet 
floor below, which it dominated. On the banquet floor 
there were three small, canopied tables crowded 
together, instead of the wide and high space of a great 
hall in a royal castle. When the ghost of Banquo 
entered, he and Macbeth were squeezed into a little 
space at one side. If Gordon Craig’s reputation is 
justly founded it is impossible that he had anything 
to do with this production. Mr. P. A. Deacon has 
designed and executed better sets for the Margaret 
Eaton Theatre in Toronto. The acting was as bad 
as the settings, on the whole. After the Romeo and 
Juliet of Rollo Peters and Jane Cowl, there were 
grounds for hope that Shakespeare would be elocuted 
no more. But this ‘all star cast’ revived the tradition. 
The director seemed to have no conception of stage 
movement. He seems to have aimed at faithful repro- 
ductions, with living models, of celebrated paintings of 
different scenes from William Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
There may have been ‘100 people in the cast’. If 
there were, they only filled the stage. They did not 
support the action; and when they shouted one was 
reminded of a college rooters’ club in the first week 
of practice. Florence Reed was convincing and 
moving in the sleep-walking scene. But even here 
she was made to walk—carrying her lighted candle— 
across a well-lit stage. In this scene there were two 
large flights of steps, one of which, at least, was 
useless. At the end Lyn Harding, who played 
Macbeth, came to life for a curtain speech. He stood 
on one foot, and then on the other, with his thumbs 
under his braces, complained of the small attendance, 
and of the movies, told of his forty-five years on the 
stage, waved the flag and ended with God Save the 
King. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED 


. HE REALIST is the most impressive journal 
/ that we have seen for many a day. It professes 

~ to be an organ of ‘scientific humanism’ which is 
presumably another way of saying that the editorial 
board contains among others the two Huxleys, Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells, and Rebecca West. We assume 
that it will steer clear of the London literary and 
artistic coteries, that it will neither howl with the 
Bloomsbury Woolfs nor roar with the Chelsea lions, 
that it will be severely intellectual without withdrawing 
from the world of affairs and material progress, and 
that it will be philosophical without yielding to the 
scholasticism of The New Criterion or the aesthetic 
devotionalism of Middleton Murry. ‘There is clearly 
room for a journal of this temper at a time when 
Point Counterpoint and The Nature of the Physical 
World are continually in the minds of thinking men. 
In its first two issues there appear articles by Aldous 
Huxley on ‘Pascal’, by John Gibson (a building trade 
worker) on ‘Has Labour to Fear Science?’ and by Sir 
Frederick Baines on ‘Architecture and Sculpture—an 
Intimate Relation’—these three items out of more than 
thirty such being a sufficient indication of the range 
and appeal of this new and highly distinctive venture. 





We make bold to say that every serious reader should 
get his hands on a copy of The Realist and ask himself 
if he can afford to ignore it. It is published in Canada 
by the Macmillan Company at fifty cents a copy and 
six dollars a year. 

* * * 

We have had the great pleasure of receiving a copy 
of The Countryman, ‘A Quarterly Non-Party Review 
and Miscellany of Rural Life and Industry’, which is 
produced ‘in the wilds of the Cotswolds’. It has the 
unusual distinction of having achieved success after 
only two years of publication—a success which it 
eminently deserves. For though in one sense it is a 
class or trade journal, it is edited and written with 
such breadth of outlook and literary ability that it 
should attract anyone whose interests range beyond 
the confines of brick and pavement. It has also 
avoided the pitfall of insularity and will appeal to 
countrymen everywhere. In fact we should advise all 
our readers who live in the country, or who would like 
to, to send ten shillings to the editor for a year’s 
subscription. The address is Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxford, England. The following short selection of 
titles will show its range of interest: 


A Grave Digger’s Diary, 1814-1831. 

The Country-House Aeroplane: Practical Hints 
for the Novice. 

Mechanical Wheat Production at a Profit! 

The Chant of the Cows (a poem). 

On a Stump Farm and Away From It (letters 
from an American rancher’s wife). 

The Delights of New Zealand. 

As Foreigners See Our Rural Life. 

Rural Education for Town Children. 


Would that we had such a journal in Canada! 








THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
Tt. was recently held in the Sketch Club 


rooms of Hart House an exhibition of the work 

of members of the Art Students League of 
Toronto. ‘The exhibition was composed of landscapes, 
still life subjects, and sketches in oils, charcoal draw- 
ings from the model, designs for decorations, and black 
and white sketches. With only one or two exceptions 
the work was strictly original, very individual, and no: 
reminiscent of the work of any established painter or 
group of painters. And in sheer creative accomplish- 
ment and deep sincerity there has not been anything 
quite like it seen in these parts. 

Here is a group of young people who came together 
from a creative need, took a house in Grange Park, 
used it as a home and workshop, and in slightly more 
than two years have accomplished a body of work 
that is amazing in variety, in authenticity of mood, in 
downright purity of direct creative pulsation. None 
of the work is stilted, none of it blighted by academic 
dullness, almost none of it smacks of the schools, it 
is almost all of it alive in its own right, vitally alive. 
Indeed many of the works could hang in any modern 
show. When we say that, we are not thinking in 
terms of suave accomplishment or of purely conscious 
controlled achievement, but in terms of creative 


fervour and imaginative meaning. 
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It is as though this group of young folks had come 
together for the purposes of an inspiration only attain- 
able in concert and above personal differences, and 
being moved by one unifying impulse, had achieved 
creative vision and recorded it in expressions individual 
to each. They had no instruction in the usual sense, 
but they have been guided since they first came together 
by Mr. Lismer. His guidance has been almost wholly 
a matter of keeping the individual free from all habit- 
forming and stultifying substitutions for creative 
awareness. 

Like all creative manifestations such an occurrence 
as this is not subject to the regimentation of rules or 
system, and while these young folks can hardly 
perpetuate their spirit in a league or an institution, 
yet the spirit that has come to life in each of them 
will be decidedly effective in the land. 

LAWREN Harris. 


O CANA DAVA 


HIS is the season of the year when our Canadian 
Universities send out their swarms of expectant 
B.A.’s upon an unexpectant world. Ten years 

from now, when the same B.A.’s return to academic 
precincts for their first great reunion, ninety-five per 
cent. of them will show no sign of ever having been 
connected with an institution of higher learning, except 
their knowledge of the college yell. They will be 
reading (if they read at all) the six best sellers; they 
will be voting (if they vote at all) for the parties of 
their fathers and grandfathers; they will be talking 
about golf and about booze. And their professors, 
who happily will have forgotten both their names and 
their faces by that time, will turn from this depressing 
demonstration of what four years of liberal education 
has actually meant in practice, to the task of turning 
out another batch of young barbarians. But they will 
turn to the task with their faith undiminished in the 
possibility of producing an educated community in this 
country, and without the faintest glimmering of a 
suspicion that there is anything wrong with the art of 
higher education as they practise it. For professors 
as a body form a kind of priesthood, which is as 
reluctant to submit its activity to the test of results as 
1s any other priesthood. 
* * * 

In the United States this failure of the Arts College 
to educate has for some time been causing a rather 
surprising amount of self-criticism in academic circles. 
The magazines which are read by educated people 
there, such as Harper's or the New Republic, teem 
with articles by disillusioned educators or discontented 
undergraduates. Experiments in new methods as 
conducted at Reed College or Swarthmore or Wis- 
consin or Harvard are canvassed eagerly. Books are 
written on the subject and even published in cheap 
editions. An outsider of course has not much 
Opportunity to judge, but it does appear as if all this 
Te-Investigation into the meaning of a liberal education 
and the means by which it may be achieved is bringing 

















about a renaissance in the American college world. 
If, for example, American professors of history and 
politics put into their lectures what some of them are 
putting into books and magazine articles, a considerable 
number of their students must be leaving college with 
awakened and alert minds. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Most 
observers are still so dazzled by the glare of America 
the Golden that they fail to see anything except 
Harding normalcy and Coolidge prosperity in that 
country. But anyone of discernment may easily . 
discover for himself the existence of a growing body 
of literature which is evidently written for educated 
people, and which is marked by an attitude of amused 
scepticism or fierce scorn towards the standards and 
enthusiasms of the hundred per centers. The 
enormous success of the American Mercury with its 
lusty whacking of ‘the booboisie’ and the dwellers in 
‘the bible belt’ surely means something. Much more 
significant is the change which has come over the old- 
established monthlies like Harper's, Scribner's, the 
Atlantic, and the Century. These pillars of polite 
society, which preserved their staid respectability all 
through the muck-raking period of the early 1900’s and 
remained blissfully unconscious of the rough turmoil 
of American life, have blossomed out since the War 
with articles on religion and politics and literature and 
life in general which would have shocked their pre-war 
readers into cancelling their subscriptions at once. 
Even that unique American invention, the columnist 
in the daily newspaper, may be a man like F.P.A. in 
the New York World who produces a column every 
morning which must be simply incomprehensible to 
such Rotarians as read that journal. Life, the jester 
of Demos, takes advantage of its mask of Broadway 
wise-cracks to instil a subtle and penetrating criticism 
of everything that the ordinary vulgar American 
reveres. It has gone as far beyond the complacent, 
genteel, upper middle class snobbery of Punch, which 
is still so popular with the surviving colonials in 
Canada, as Bernard Shaw’s plays went beyond the 
correct drawing-room comedies that they replaced. In 
the New Republic one who is interested in politics will 
find more suggestive and original thinking being done 
about the problems of democratic government than is 
to be found at present in any of the English journals 
of a similar nature. And the best periodical on world 
politics in the English language is Foreign Affairs of 
New York. 

The point of all this is that, if these and similar 
journals flourish as they do, there must be a consider- 
able number of readers in the United States who 
possess the inquisitive, speculative, open mind which 
is the characteristic of the educated man. These 
journals are evidently catering to a demand. And 
what is most significant is that so much of the writing 
in them is done by men or women connected with the 
academic world. Men such as Beard and Dewey and 
Shotwell have given up most of their formal University , 
teaching to become philosophers in general to the 
American educated public; a host of younger teachers 
are following their example in taking the opportunity 
of speaking to a wider world. And no one who 
watches this growing activity of educated opinion can 
doubt that it is certain to make itself increasingly felt 
in American life. 
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What have we to show in Canada in comparison 
with this as the proof of our University pudding? 
Our Universities pursue the even tenor of their way, 
undisturbed by any questionings more fundamental 
than such as arise in the course of their own internal 
personal bickerings. Go into any of them and you will 
be assured that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible Universities. They are profoundly satisfied 
with the product they turn out. They talk eternally 
about their standards with serene indifference to the 
fact that the only real test of their standards is the 
quality of the intellectual life in Canada. Sublimely 
ignorant of what is being done in the present gener- 
ation in the United States, they continue to nurse the 
delusion (which is our favorite form of Canadian 
snobbery) that we do things better than the Americans. 
And when some tactful English visitor, acting on the 
principles which Mr. Disraeli observed in his relations 
with royalty, assures them that our Canadian 
Universities are beacon-lights of culture shining across 
the Dominion, the purrs of contentment emanating 
from the faculty common-rooms can be heard for 
blocks around. 

But, when one gets out of the atmosphere of this 
mutual admiration society, what influence can our own 
Universities be said to exercise upon Canadian life? 
Their professional and scientific schools, it is true, do 
provide the community with an increasing supply of 
highly trained technicians. But where is the educated 
public opinion in Canada which should be in evidence 
if the Arts faculties were producing any permanent 
effect upon their students? Where does one find signs 
of that liberal attitude towards life which should be 
observable in a community in which educated men 
were making themselves felt? Where are the journals 
in which an intelligent man might look for guidance 
on public affairs and in which the intellectuals might 
find a medium of expression? We have a small 
handful of struggling monthlies and quarterlies who 
live in daily fear of financial dissolution. We have 
one daily newspaper in the whole of English-speaking 
Canada, the editorial page of which is worth reading, 
and it is published 1,200 miles from the self-styled 
intellectual capital of Canada and is edited by a non- 
University man. Our academic centres of learning 
produce hardly any writing outside of learned mono- 
graphs ; which is a sign either that there is no demand 
from any appreciable section of the Canadian public 
for such writing as fills the American magazines 
already mentioned, or that our Canadian professors 
have nothing to say—it is probably a sign of both. 
Our Universities fail to provide those indispensable 
characters, the Carlyles and Ruskins and Arnolds, who 
perform the function of philosophers in general to the 
community. ‘They have, apparently, no philosophers 
within their walls—only professors of philosophy. 


*¥ * * * 


Sooner or later we shall have to follow the example 
of our American cousins and face the problem of the 
Arts College. It has been swamped in our day, in 
Canada as in the United States, by the superhuman 
task of trying to give higher education to the millions. 
It has broken down in the attempt, and the result is 
that it is not giving any real education at all to most 
of its students. Those institutions, such as Toronto, 





————_. 


who separate honours men from pass men, are allowing 
words to blind them to realities if they imagine that 
this has automatically relieved them from the necessity 
of self-examination. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether any institution west of McGill turns out a 
higher proportion of young Babbitts among its B.A.’s 
than does the University of Toronto. 

When Mr. Babbitt was trying to explain to his son 
what college had done for him he said that it had 
made a gentleman out of him, ‘and I wouldn’t want 
you to drop out of the gentleman class—the class that 
are just as red-blooded as the common people but still 
have power and personality’. And that is what the 
B.A. has really come to stand for on this continent, 
It is the symbol of gentility. Every age in the world’s 
history chooses its own symbol to mark off the genteel 
classes from hoi polloi. A few generations ago it used 
to be that the ladies did embroidery work and played 
on the harpsichord while the gentlemen went in for 
duelling. ‘Today for both sexes it is the B.A. degree. 
The real function which our Arts faculties perform is 
not to educate their students, it is to prepare them for 
the white-collar jobs, for the positions in the financial 
firms and the memberships in the country clubs. They 
are schools of behaviour, not schools of thinking. The 
students themselves have long been aware of this, as 
is shown by their interesting concentration upon those 
‘extra-curricular’ activities which provide so much 
better a preparation for their future mode of life than 
do most of their lectures. It is time that the professors 
woke up from their dreams to realize it, too. 


F. H. U. 
UNITY 


Love, if I knew 
How to pluck from the mirrors of the dew 
The image of the sunrise, rob the tint 

Of living blood 
From the wild lily and pomegranate bud, 
Defraud the halcyon of his purple glint, 
The seawind of its wing, 
The seawave of its silvern murmuring. 


If I could teach 
My meaning to be separate from my speech, 
Breath from my being, vision from my eyes, 
And deftly part 
The tremor of my heart-beat from my heart; 
Perchance for one vague hour I might devise 
Some secret miracle 
To be delivered of your subtle spell. 


You permeate 
With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, power, my Life’s domain! 
O are you not 
The very text and title of my thought, 
The very pattern of my joy and pain? 
Shall even Death set free 
My soul from this intricate Unity? 
Sarojini Natu. 








A generous commission is offered to agents who 
will secure subscriptions for THE CANADIAN Forum. 
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THIS INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT 


Reflections on the American Political Scene 


By EDGAR McINNIS 


I 
Down AMONG THE DEAD MEN 


N the United States of America, politics is a ghost 
| that walks quadrennially. 

It walks by decree. The Fathers, framers of 
the Constitution that is the American equivalent of the 
Ark of the Covenant, failed to envisage a time when 
politics as a national activity might be dead or mori- 
bund. In a democracy there must always, they 
thought, be elections; and under that delusion they 
ordained the times and seasons at which these elections 
should be held. And thus it happens that the fixed 
Presidential years, when a chief executive as well as 
new legislators must be chosen, have become the 
occasions when this wraith appears and demands the 
attention of the nation. But in the years between it 
rests, an unquiet corpse, awaiting the inevitable hour 
when it must again emerge from its obscurity and walk 
abroad through a reluctant land. 

For the peculiarity of this particular ghost is that 
it is treated as though it were alive. It is a relic of 
the work of the Fathers, and the work of the Fathers 
is sacrosanct. And so this quadrennial revival is 
hailed, not as the rising of a troubled apparition, but 
as the living embodiment of the spirit of the nation. 
It is greeted with bands and banners; hoarse crowds 


assemble in its honour to pay to platitudes their tribute 


of applause; special trains go dashing across the con- 
tinent, and money flows like whisky. By every 
possible token of enthusiasm the conventional illusion 
is maintained. But it is pure convention. In its heart 
the nation knows that it is paying tribute to a ghost, 
and there would be deep and widespread alarm if that 
ghost should really show any signs of active life. And 
there is (see the post-election editorials) a general 
feeling of relief when the allotted period is past and 
the revenant returns to its sarcophagus, dragging its 
chain of phantom issues—those clamorous but 
ineffectual appendages by which it seeks to corroborate 
its own existence. 
The trouble is, it does not always return alone. 


II 


There were moments during the recent election 
campaign when it almost seemed possible that this 
transparent soul might once again be provided with a 
body. The possibility centred about the candidacy of 
Governor Smith ; and among the many diverse elements 
supporting the Democratic candidate there might, with 
close scrutiny, have been discerned a small liberal 
section, in whose eyes such a consummation was one 
devoutly to be wished. That the possibility failed to 
materialize is a tribute to the power of those forces, 
largely negative in character, which have brought 
national politics to their present state of unreality. 

Foremost among these is the nature of the two 
national parties. Such differences as originally existed 
between Republicans and Democrats—and these differ- 
ences were once very real—have one by one been 
obliterated. There was once a divergence of views on 
the question of centralization, but that has disappeared. 


Both parties pay lip service to the ideals of 
Jeffersonian democracy, and both act on the strictest 
of Hamiltonian ideas of centralized government. 
There was once, in the same connection, a tendency 
for the Democrats to pose as the champions of indi- 
vidual liberty; but the test case of Prohibition arose, 
and Democracy abandoned that aspect of its creed 
without even a lingering farewell. And the once 
Democratic idea in which their opponents found their 
greatest weapon of attack—the idea of a low tariff for 
revenue—has long since been a dead letter, and was 
openly and enthusiastically thrown overboard at the 
last Democratic convention. In all essential principles 
the two parties are at one—in all, that is, except the 
vital question of which shall be burdened with the 
lucrative task of carrying those principles into effect. 

This situation further determines the lines upon 
which electoral campaigns are fought. For when two 
parties are in such substantial agreement, it is hard to 
find any active issues upon which they can pretend to 
be at odds. It is said that the system of elections at 
fixed periods increases this difficulty by bringing on 
these contests at times when there are no questions 
before the public, but this is only partially true. There 
are plenty of questions before the American people 
today. There is the paramount question of Pro- 
hibition, with all its social and political implications. 
There are questions of fiscal policy, with which the 
problem of Farm Relief has become somewhat 
reluctantly linked. There are questions of foreign 
policy, including not only world politics but also the 
imperialistic tendency so manifest in Nicaragua. But 
the very fact that these are active questions is enough 
to make both parties avoid them with resolute 
unanimity. To take a definite stand on any popular 
question would invite, not merely controversy between 
the parties, but controversy within the parties them- 
selves that might easily lead to disruption. Nay more, 
to present a coherent policy on any such question would 
almost inevitably doom a party to defeat at the hands 
of a nation which insists that politics shall remain in 
its present state of ghostly inactivity. 


III 

This insistence on inactivity, embodied as it is in 
the recent adoration of Coolidge as the ideal executive, 
is a thing that puzzles and even depresses the neutral 
observer. Yet it is a normal result of the present 
system, which has developed in the average American 
voter a besetting horror of any political change. 

The lot of the conscientious voter in America—if 
such a being exists—is not in all respects a happy one. 
Lord Bryce has described the burden laid upon him, 
and that description is even more true today than when 
it was first written. It is not merely the choice of a 
President that faces the voter, or even of Senators and 
Congressmen. He has his state elections, his county 
elections, his municipal elections; and the class of 
elective officials is far more extensive than under our 
own system. And he has in addition the burden of 
the primary, which seeks to assure to the people the 
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right of nomination as well as of election. Small 
wonder if the average voter finds the task of selection 
beyond his powers, and frequently abandons all intelli- 
gent interest, if not all participation, .in politics 
generally. 


The result is a cumbrous system that works badly. 
The system was devised in the first place for a small 
agricultural state; it is being applied without any 
essential transformation to an industrial state extend- 
ing across a continent. The average voter dimly 
realizes that the application is imperfect, though his 
reverence for the work of the Fathers prevents him 
from admitting this openly. He realizes that the con- 
trol of national affairs rests with a small and interested 
group of professional politicians, the only class who 
can devote sufficient time to the system to make its 
workings possible. He realizes that the idea of 
government by the people has dwindled into little more 
than a myth. But instead of making him desirous of 
change, this situation only makes him more determined 
to guard against any alteration. The whole machine 
is too big, too complicated. If one part is changed, 
who knows but that all the others will be thrown out 
of gear? And who knows but that the consequence 
may be the loss of even that shadowy power which the 
voter still retains? And so it comes about that the 
most arrogantly progressive nation in the world has, 
of all civilized nations, the most unreasoning terror of 
any political change whatever. 


And there is one of the reasons, if not the chief 
reason, for the result of the last election. ‘The Repub- 
lican candidate made no promises that would indicate 
the prospect of any activity in the event of his election. 
The Democratic candidate promised that he would do 


things, and even said what those things were. ‘The 
people heard, and believed, and elected Mr. Hoover; 
less from fear that Governor Smith would do the 
things he promised than from fear that he would do 
anything at all. And so Mr. Hoover—a man, to judge 
from his record, of very considerable ability—is raised 
to the highest office in the belief that his ability will 
there remain completely in abeyance. No one expects 
him—no one wants him—to do anything as President; 
and his success in office will be in direct ratio to the 
degree of his inactivity. 

As for Governor Smith, he goes with the ghost of 
politics to the realm of the shades. One must regret 
his disappearance. In office he might have been able 
to transform politics into a living thing; but as a 
defeated candidate he cannot even transform his own 
party, for there is no acceptance of him or of any one 
as a national leader. And without such a transforma- 
tion, politics will continue in its mausoleum. There 
is little chance for a third party at the moment; the 
one hope was that one of the older parties might adopt 
a programme of active and vitalizing principles with 
which the other party would be forced to contend. 
By the determined effort of Governor Smith his party 
was made to take a faint and tentative step in that 
direction, and that single movement shook the party 
to its foundations. From the prospect of further 
movement it shrank back appalled. It is now making 
a determined effort to retrace that first regretted 
advance, and there is little doubt that it will succeed. 
And so there is every indication that when the ghost of 
politics again sets out on its quadrennial pilgrimage, 
it will meet no more than the conventional deference 
of a nation whose chief desire will be to see it once 
more safely in the tomb. 


THAT LITTLE LESS ——— ! 
By E. J. SOULSBY 


ECENTLY ‘Tue Canapian- Forum has 
R wrenched our attention towards Little Theatre 

activities in Canada, and thus far there has been 
no word of protest. 

The moment amateur dramatic activity ceases to 
be a lark and becomes guilty of serious intent it is 
at once exposed to as many dangers as it has serious 
intentions. If it sets out to be intellectual it is in 
great danger of becoming superciliously futile; if 
experimental, merely ridiculous; if it has ‘national’ 
aspirations, of being meagrely parochial; or if its 
courageous ambition is to fill the cultural gap left 
by the crass commercialism of the professional theatre 
(which will neither act unprofitable plays in any place, 
nor profitable plays in unprofitable places), then it is 
almost certainly doing badly what should not be done 
at all unless it be done well. 

That these dangers exist is, of course, no argument 
against amateur theatrical effort so long as the risks 
be recognized and guarded against, nor would it be 
fair to suggest that the leaders and sponsors of the 
Little Theatre in Canada entirely fail to appreciate 
them. Certainly in THe CANADIAN Forum they have 
been noted as natural and inevitable risks which 
accompany Little Theatre activity. But to one who, 


while being no Little Theatre enthusiast is a Theatre 
enthusiast, who has never attended an amateur 
dramatic performance in Canada and hence can speak 
freely on the subject, it does seem that in Canada the 
odds are so heavily against the Little Theatre that it 
can hardly avoid succumbing to some or all of the 
perils enumerated above. 

Not that it matters greatly if amateur dramatic 
groups degenerate into exclusive mutual-admiration 
societies of snobs, faddists, or cranks; no particular 
harm is done outside the closed circle. But it is im- 
portant that insistence on national aspirations should 
be discouraged if there ever is to be a natural, spon- 
taneous, unforced growth of art, dramatic or other, 
of which the nation may be proud. And it is 
important that it be understood that the amateur 
theatre stands to the professional as the novice to the 
craftsman, and that there is more in the art of the 
theatre than can be mastered in half-a-dozen semi- 
social evenings. 

One gathers that among Little Theatre supporters 
it is quite generally supposed that their activities are 
a symptom of a widespread and healthy interest in 
the Drama for which the commercial theatre, with its 
attention fixed on the sentimental, the slapstick, and 
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the pornographic, is too purblind to cater. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. If such an interest 
in the Drama existed it would create a demand for 
which the professional theatre would hasten to pro- 
vide, even in the most remote and unlikely places. The 
Little Theatre Movement stands as a monument to 
the fact that public interest in the Drama is so weak, 
the demands of public taste so meagre, that the few 
who are genuinely interested must be content with 
amateur (and hence second-rate) acting and production 
in order that at least the play itself may approach the 
standard their taste would demand. Given an ener- 
getic nucleus any Little Theatre group may count on 
a large following of social stunters and that most 
ubiquitous kind of snob who must appear cultured at 
any price, and so the Little Theatre has the appearance 
of flourishing vitality which time may quite likely show 
to have been entirely misleading. It seems trite to 
insist that the Drama is essentially a popular art, yet 
nowhere in Canada outside the larger cities is there a 
public sufficiently interested in the Theatre and what 
is more, sufficiently accustomed to the theatre to 
nourish and sustain dramatic activity in a robust con- 
dition. 

The success of amateur theatrical productions in 
the large cities is no warrant for their enthusiastic 
imitation in smaller places. From the point of view 
of the playgoer it simply does not matter that Hart 
House is to a great extent an amateur institution. 
Hart House is able to command technical ability and 
technical equipment quite on an equal footing with the 
professional theatre in Toronto; it can sift thousands 
of aspirants to find those with dramatic talent com- 
parable with professional requirements; it has expert 
direction ; and it has a large public of experienced play- 
goers who are able to compare its productions with 
other available theatrical fare. Hart House cannot 
be considered a Little Theatre in any true sense; it 
can hardly be considered an amateur theatre. In 
places which do not enjoy the accidental advantage of 
a large population, where munificent endowments are 
not forthcoming, where theatrical ability is rare and 
experienced audiences unknown, the Little Theatre is 
inevitably truly amateur; which is to say that though 
it may provide hilarious amusement for its active 
devotees it is fruitful of results of negligible dramatic 
or artistic value. Few are the masterpieces that can 
weather inferior interpretation; few are the amateurs 
that can act; and to accustom an unsophisticated public 
to shoddy stuff in the belief that it is being very 
enlightened and artistically appreciative would seem 
definitely to obstruct the spread of discriminating taste. 

There is no undue harshness in this. Amateur 
acting the world over is subject to very severe limita- 
tions of what it can successfully accomplish, and unless 
Canada is more than usually well-favoured with 
dramatic ability, an over-optimistic supposition for 
which there seems little foundation, these limitations 
apply with full force to Canadian efforts. To create 
the illusion of naturalness there is a whole range of 
technique of standing, walking, moving, speaking 
which takes long to learn, and is of itself so com- 
pletely unnatural that without teaching the amateur 
actor will almost certainly never discover a tithe of it 
for himself. Thus, except where expert direction is 
available and where the amateur is able and willing to 
devoté much time and trouble to preparation, anything 


in the nature of realism is barred from the catalogue 
of plays which amateurs may undertake with any hope 
of success. It is quite enough to recall any ordinary 
amateur attempt to do that old amateur standby 
Belinda, or the Cyril Maude type of comedy which for 
some reason so many amateurs have supposed particu- 
larly suited to their talents, or the halting, limping, 
versions of Shaw which afflict like a blight, to realize 
that for safety amateurs should abandon all hope of 
attempting plays in which anything approaching actual 
modern life is represented. So they are thrown back 
upon blank verse, the Celtic mist, the melancholy and 
forlorn fancies of the Irish writers, and such of the 
English and translated classics as demand little more of 
the performers than that they declaim their lines with 
some regard for the meaning of their utterances. No 
audience can stand an unrelieved diet of this sort, 
particularly an audience unused to anything but Abie’s 
celebrated Rose and the Dumbells, so our amateurs are 
thrown back again on the necessity of attempting the 
things they should leave entirely alone. 

And yet out of such mediocrity and muddle as this 
our enthusiasts hope will burgeon a flourishing national 
drama! 

We are told, of course, that art must have its roots 
in the soil (whatever the precise meaning of that 
phrase may be); that the people should provide their 
own art; that it is a better thing that they should do 
it themselves badly than that it should not be done at 
all or even that it should be done well for them by 
somebody else; and we are referred to the origin of 
the drama, so far removed from modern entertainment. 
I believe Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton suggest some- 
thing of this sort, although they demand recognition 
of the craftsman in all other matters. Are we then 
to hark back to the very beginnings because the drama 
is a comparatively new thing in a new country? Are 
we to persuade the people of Canada to evolve a drama 
of their own out of the Dionysian ritual, up through 
made-in-Canada miracle plays, until they re-achieve 
the heights attained in Potash and Perlmutter before 
the war threw the evolution of the drama out of gear? 
Nobody seriously suggests anything of the kind. What 
is properly hoped for, for Canada, is that she will as 
quickly as possible fall in line with and contribute 
something significant to the drama as we know it today. 
The first necessity then is obviously that the interest 
of the Canadian public should be attracted to and held 
by good drama efficiently presented. 

This, it is claimed, is precisely what the Little 
Theatres are endeavouring to do, and this I claim is 
precisely what the Little Theatres are unfitted to do, 
and the realization of which they indefinitely postpone 
by their incompetent efforts to do it. The idea that 
no other means is open to us under present conditions 
I hold to be a serious and obstructive error. 

The suggestion has recently been made that some 
form of National Drama League be founded to guide 
and encourage the Little Theatre Movement along the 
path it should go. By all means let us have a National 
Drama League but let one of its chief functions be to 
discourage Little Theatre activity as a singular 
ineffective expenditure of energy. Let it rather 
sponsor a travelling stock company, or two or three or 
more such companies, of efficient professionals, to 
cover the country acting plays as they should be acted. 
The Drama League would arrange for them to visit 
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as frequently as possible those places in the Dominion 
that could suitably accommodate them, and the local 
effort which at present is frittered away on insignifi- 
cant results should be directed to organizing and 
stimulating interest in their reception. The League 
need not itself employ the actors, although it would no 
doubt be required to arrange their guarantee against 
financial loss. Its main function would be to lend its 
auspices to the whole undertaking and keep a watchful 
eye on the results. It would quickly find that in the 
smaller towns and cities of Canada, while there is no 
appreciable demand for good plays rather than bad, 
the public will eagerly flock to any diversion from its 
customary monotonous routine and that it may just as 
well be fed on good drama as anything else. 

In this way all that the Little Theatres attempt 
to provide could be provided, but added thereto would 
be all the finish and technique in which the proficient 
professional is so much superior to all except the 
rarity among amateurs. And if the Little Theatre 
continued to exist, as perhaps it would on account of 
its attractions as a social activity, to both the public 
and the enthusiastic amateurs would be available a 
criterion of the success of its efforts. 

For my part, living in a town with a population of 
25,000, I earnestly pray that no one will try to launch 
a Little Theatre here. If all else fails, plays are still 


published, and I have memory and some imagination. 
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LOCAL UNITS FOR EDUCATION 
M EASURES for the reform of local education 











units in Canada have been painfully slow. 

While every thinking person is aware of the 
inadequacy of the school district and the school section 
as administrative units for local education, only one 
of the nine provinces, British Columbia, has taken the 
steps necessary to remedy the weakness. 

It is not our intention to review the arguments for 
and against Township Boards. These were given im 
extenso in Vol. III of Tue CanapIAN Forum, where 
the conclusion reached was that while township boards 
would be a great ‘mprovement over the system of 
trusteeship in school sections, county boards would be 
better still. Rather shall we try to explain the causes 
which underlie the opposition to the Township Boards 
Bill of Ontario. 

The Minister of Education in introducing his Bill 
four years ago agreed not to push the measure, but 
to wait for an expression of opinion on it from the 
people of the Province. The following year he 
reported in his ‘Second Letter on the Township School 
Board Proposal’ that about 250 resolutions from 
trustee boards, trustees’ and ratepayers’ associations, 
township councils, and county councils had _ been 
received, many of these approving the principle of the 
Bill, but the majority opposing it. Since that time, the 
opposition has been maintained, although slight head- 
way has been made in some quarters. 

Comparison might be made with a similar situation 


that existed in England in 1902 when Balfour brought 
in his famous Education Bill. Local schools, known 
as board schools, were administered by school boards, 
elected ad hoc in each of the parishes where these 
schools existed. The system, being administered by 
local politicians, was inefficient and expensive. As in 
Ontario, the cost of education was not spread fairly 
among the ratepayers, and opportunities for secondary 
education of the masses was not only inadequate, but 
in England at that time scarcely existed at all. Balfour 
cut the Gordian knot by abolishing the parish as the 
local unit for education and erecting the county and 
county borough as the administrative units for all 
forms of education—secondary and technical as well 
as elementary. The passage of the Bill resulted in 
the movement called passive resistance on the part of 
a number of nonconformists, but this opposition has 
long since died away, owing to the increasing recog- 
nition of the wisdom of the change. Unbiased 
observers are agreed that the Balfour Act has re-made 
English education. 

We are inclined to believe that a similar measure 
tor counties in Ontario would have met with similar 
opposition, but that eventually it would have been even 
more successful than Balfour’s. The township board, 
to most Ontario people, represents only the first bite 
of the cherry; the second bite, the county board, will 
subsequently have to be taken. Why take two bites 
when one will do? i 

The opposition to the township board has come 
mainly from rural trustees, just as that in England 
came chiefly from the members of the local school 
boards. This was only to be expected. Both were 
being mulcted of powers, and anything in the way of 
deprivation of authority, be that authority little or 
great, is strongly resented. 

__But in Ontario there is a condition of affairs that 
did not obtain in England, namely, a fear of, and 
resentment against, the excessive centralization of 
educational authority in the hands of the officials of 
the Department of Education. This fear may be 
largely without foundation, yet it pervades the province 
and must be taken into account when reforms are 
attempted. The opposition to the township boards is 
basically due to the fear on the part of the people 
that the powers they lose in school sections will be 
gained in some mysterious fashion by the officials of 
the Department of Education. There are no grounds 
for this belief, yet it is the main stumbling block to 
the acceptance of the Township Boards Bill. As a 
matter of fact, any enlargement of the local area for 
education would inevitably lead to devolution of 
power. In England a county education authority is 
much too important a body to be coerced by a depart- 
mental official at Whitehall. The bigger the local 
area, the more important it becomes and the more 
able to initiate reforms on its own account. What the 
trustees of Ontario have not clearly seen, is that, on 
the whole, they are not really fit to be trusted with 
greater powers than they now enjoy. County or 
township boards would attract the services of far 
more competent people and naturally these could right- 
fully claim greater authority over their schools. What 
the Minister of Education has to do is to convince the 
people that his proposals will lead to a devolution of 
authority, not an increased concentration of it. 
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Personally, we should be delighted if the Minister 
of Education would substitute county boards for town- 
ship boards. We believe that he could advance far 
more cogent arguments for the devolution of powers 
by the central authority in the case of county than he 
can in the case of township boards. And, as we have 
seen, this must be done if his proposals are to receive 
a whole-hearted acceptance by the people of Ontario, 
since the fear of centralization is so marked among 


them. A county organization would lend _ itself 
admirably to his even more important proposal, 
namely, the inauguration of what to all intents and 
purposes is a junior high school scheme. With 
secondary education starting at eleven or twelve, and 
with county boards administering all forms of educa- 
tion within the county area, Ontario, we feel sure, 
would. experience a much-to-be-desired educational 
renascence. PETER SANDIFORD. 


SEA PRESSURE 
By ROWLEY CRUIT 


tradition of the self-respecting Western 


community. The increase in our, population 
Watch 


r QO yes, we exemplify right worthily the 


since your last visit is three hundred per cent. 
us grow and so on’. 

All this mockingly in George Rustlund’s deep, lazy 
tones out of the brooding dusk of his great verandah, 
and again silence—the silence of the islands murmurous 
with the infinite pervasion of sea-whispering. 

Below us the stark outline of the store sharply 
etched itself against the faint luminescence of the sea, 
that extended, a dim, wide road, between the deep, 
shadow-piled masses of two small islands to fade 
beyond them into infinity. Away to the right a light 
gleamed. This was new since my last visit to George. 
Always he had lived alone on his island. I had been 
wondering about the light when he spoke. 

However, I simply waited, saying nothing. I had 
had dealings with George Rustlund before he came 
up among the islands and established his store, and I 
knew him. In his conversation he followed his own 
bent and was singularly immune from the effect of 
other people’s likes and dislikes. And he managed to 
make that trait attractive! Conversationally, he 
always knew where he was going. In fact that was 
characteristic of all his doings. It is a quality few 
men share with him. For instance, he had been 
operating his island store for five years, selling supplies 
to fishermen, loggers, settlers and the like, and buying 
and shipping fish, which is a hazardous business, as 
the prices are quite likely to change disastrously 
between the time of buying and the time of selling in 
Vancouver. Rustlund was rarely the loser. Beyond 
a doubt he was quietly and comfortably accumulating 
a fortune. What his ultimate intentions were 
Rustlund alone in all the wide world knew. But 
assuredly Rustlund knew. Yes, he knew where he 
was going—and was going. That was his unique 
strength. 

Presently our glasses were refilled and it became 
evident that George had a tale to tell and intended, in 
his own peculiar way, to tell it. 

‘Commonplace is the word that best describes him 
as he was’, he remarked. ‘Commonplace in his little 
virtues, commonplace in his little vices, and never a 
virtue and never a vice of his own. His doings were 
every one produced by circumstances, environment, 
custom—until he bought a boat and came up here. 
Why he did that is beyond me. He built a shack there 
where the house is now and began his new life as a 


fisherman. New! It must have been another world 
to him. But the boys helped him out and after a while 
he didn’t do so badly. 

‘Bill Dunstan came in one day for supplies and told 
me about him. Bill had known him in Vancouver— 
had got drunk with him on occasion and been on parties 
with him. You know the sort of thing. Hill, it seems, 
made a rather shaky living by selling things—subscrip- 
tions, books, photographer’s coupons and so on. ‘Then 
he made a small killing on the local stock exchange— 
and landed here with his new boat. 

‘Yes, he began to do well enough with the fish; 
but there was no custom, no force of public opinion 
up here to keep him in line, and moonshine is easy 
enough to get. Some weeks he shaved and some 
weeks he didn’t. Soon he fished just enough to keep 
him in booze and grub. You’d have said nothing short 
of a miracle could have made him into a man again. 
He worked out a sort of philosophy, too—people 
always do when they turn to doing just what they like 
to do. Big things or mean little things, it’s all the 
same; they must justify themselves. He used to tell 
me about it. To live as he wanted to live—that was 
the thing. He’d wasted his life—selling things. A 
slave to society! What did he owe to society? This 
was the life. Drank? Sure. A man had a right to 
his pleasure. A man ought to be himself. A natural 
drunken fisherman was a man, free—a damned sight 
better than a slave salesman. And so on—you know 
the stuff. They all talk it, all the renegades from 
drunk to artist. I knew a musician once—but that 
doesn’t matter now. 

‘No. There was no miracle; but out there is the 
sea, the Pacific Ocean. There are islands there, 
mountains, stiff and stark of the living rock, others 
green, dark green with pine and fir, strong gracious 
trees that root powerfully and stand up to storms and 
give out a fragrance, strong and clean and sweet like 
themselves, that mingles with the salty tang of the sea. 
And it’s all drenched with sunlight—burned clean. 
There are storms; wind, and bitter, driving rain. To 
a man living and working out there it is a sort of 
pressure, constant, quite merciless, free from senti- 
ment, free from hostility. It was always there, that 
pressure—always will be. Some day, maybe, it will 
sponge out even our civilization. And it has direction, 
too. For it was the pressure man grew in—from the 
slime to man. Clean and sane and stiff—that’s life. 

‘He came into the store one evening about sundown. 
While I was getting his stuff ready he looked out 
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through the door at the Twin Islands, sharp and clear 
against the sunset. Suddenly he began to curse. 

‘“What’s wrong?” I said. He flung his head 
round at me: ; 

“Going to clean up—shave. God—but I’m dirty! 
I'll be back for the stuff.” 

‘He came back—clean—and seemed inclined to 
hang around. I was curious; so I offered him a drink. 
Then he talked a little. He had turned in drunk in 
the morning. When he awakened his eyes had looked 
out through the rectangle of his shack door, that for 
a strange moment had seemed like a frame. The sun 
was sinking and the light was queer—limpid and 
greenish—and everything outside was amazingly clear, 
trees and mountains and restless line of sea,—clear 
with a mellow sharpness of outline that had shocked 
him. He had suddenly felt thick in there and 
frowsy—blankets none too clean. Then when he 
looked out through my door—that finished it. 

‘After that there were times when he was drunk 
and dirty and other times when he was less drunk and 
clean. No, I don’t think there was any conflict. 
Sometimes he wanted to be drunk; sometimes he 
wanted to be sober and clean. The pressure, you see. 
A man can live with natives, with other men, and be— 
no not a beast—just foul. But no man can live alone 
with the sea and not stiffen. And the way white men 
stiffen is the way of their race, the way that built the 
white man’s civilization’. 

Rustlund paused and chuckled. 

‘Then the woman came. She lived alone in the old 
bungalow on the other side of the island. It’s rarely 
enough taken. Why and how she came to take it 
well, I don’t know. 

‘She was in the store one day when Hill came in. 
He was sober and clean. I deliberately introduced 
them—like pouring two things into a test-tube. After 
that Hill was always clean and moderately sober. 
Fished steadily, too. 

‘But it was funny. One of the boys recognized 
her; but he was all right. He told only me, I think. 
Queer—how the threads all came into my hands——. 
It seems she worked in a department store. Her pay 
was miserable, of course—a bare living. She liked a 
good time—and had it. Needed more money—and 
got it. You know the sort—not exactly—but—well— 
easy. I suppose, had they met in town, she and Hill 
would have hit it up in great style. But here—they 
were models of an impossibly exaggerated convention- 
ality! Hill, with his life of women and booze in the 
background, must have recognized the type. Yet there 
he was—the white man’s ways stiffening in him per- 
haps. At any rate he never visited her alone. Later 
she used to invite him to the house—and invite me! 
She had a little gramophone—and a pretty, fluty little 
voice. Those evenings! 

‘Then it began to get her. 

“My Gawd”, she said to me once. “To go back to 
town after this!” You see? She used to sit on the 
rocks in the sun by the hour and just be, I think. 
Sometimes I suspected she came up here to——, but 
if she did, she didn’t. The pressure—or the two in 
the test-tube. 

‘After a while Hill began to take her out rowing. 
Then one day they rowed over to the mainland to 
Peak’s Camp. It was a long pull and foolish. Besides 








they ran into two of the boys—loggers. Now loggers 
are all right; but like every other social group they 
vary. There are good and bad and everything in 
between. 

‘The two in question knew her—and were drunk. 
Hill fought. He was beaten to a pulp, knocked down 
a dozen times, kicked pretty much to death—and still 
fought. One would have said that it was impossible; 
but the fact remains that in the end he fastened himself 
to his man’s throat—and got him. Then the others 
interfered. 

‘Now imagine this if you can. The pulped, broken 
thing that Hill was, set out to row her home! Of 
course a storm broke, the worst I have ever seen. The 
lightning was incredible—flash on tearing, jagged flash, 
an endless succession of mortal stabbing flame. 

‘Can you see those two in that rowboat? ‘Torn, 
shattered, hurting Hill, rowing—rowing—rowing— 
quartering those never ending seas, stiff and ruthless 
with himself as the storm, the sea itself? He must 
have pulled with the bitter rhythm of that sea. The 
pressure must have got him, merged him with the 
ruthless calm of the storm. The law of himself, born 
of a strange fusion—the fusion of the unconscious 
disciplining of our racial civilization with the age-old, 
primordial, racial struggle against the stark, elemental 
might of nature—must have become the man, alone 
now and moving as inevitably as wind and wave. He 
would have pulled till he died, I think—his very death 
throe a feeble pulling. 

“However, he did not die. It took him eight hours. 
I threw thera a rope. The woman caught it. Then 
I had to pry Hill’s hands loose from the oars. Blood 
dripped from his finger-nails. He was unconscious’. 
Rustlund paused and laughed a little. 

‘I’d have banked my soul on Hill after that—and 
lost!’ Again he paused and filled up our glasses. 

‘I may be wrong in the way I see the rest of it’, he 
continued thoughtfully. ‘It was Jim Anderson who 
told me what happened in Vancouver. He only told 
me what actually happened, of course; but I’ll tell it 
to you as I see it. As I say, I may be all wrong—— 

‘The woman went back to town shortly after the 
storm. It seems curious, I suppose, but I am positive 
that up to the end there was no love-making. The two 
were in the strange grip of the conventions of their 
own kind, and they didn’t try to break it. No, I am 
sure of that. 

‘Well, a few months later somebody died and left 
Hill a fortune—over a hundred thousand, I believe. 
Hill went back to Vancouver. Not very long after 
his departure Jim Anderson was in town and chanced 
to meet him. Hill entertained him—liquor and women 
and all that the soul of Hill the slave-salesman had 
hankered for. You see he was out from the pressure 
and the stiffness was out from him. He was living 
again, I guess. He had a flat now that looked out 
over the harbour, over Burrard Inlet. It seems that 
one day Jim arranged a date. He had two on the 
string for the evening and called on Hill to help him 
out. Hill did—supper and drinks and radio in his 
apartment. Yes, I see you have guessed. Hill’s share 
of the date turned out to be the woman of the bungalow 
and the storm. However, he wasn’t punctilious and 
awkwardly correct any more. He was delighted— 


and so was she. Jim says the party started out fine. 
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They all got more or less lit and Jim was looking 
forward to a real night of it. Jim was on the point 
of telephoning for a taxi to take them to a roadhouse. 
Then a sharp thunderstorm broke and they decided to 
wait till it was over. And then, says Jim, the party 
went flat. The other two turned suddenly dull and 
moody. Wouldn’t talk, wouldn’t drink, wouldn’t 
dance. It got so bad, according to Jim, that he and 
his girl got fed up and beat it. Do you see it? Or 
don’t you?” Rustlund demanded. 

‘I see this’, he murmured dreamily. ‘I see those 
two remembering another great storm. Every peal of 
thunder would stir memories of the bitter heights of 
hurt and pain and endurance that Hill had once scaled. 
I see his softened body shrinking at shuddering physio- 
logical memories. I see the woman’s lips moving: 
“Gawd! To be back there again—clean, always!” 
They would not dare to look at each other. Their 
eyes would turn to the window and, in the blue 
brilliance of lightning, would glimpse the knife-clear 
mountains of the Northern shore, the sharp, clean 
gleam of water, that was sea. Then about them must 
have crept the pressure, aye, about them slowly to 
merge with the deeps of their beings, whence with 
irresistible stirring would surge upward the Man and 
the Woman in stiffening aspiration toward life and 
the beauty of life that is a stern beauty, a beauty of 
strength, whose joy is the joy of toil and of duty as 
well as of laughter. At that moment those two must 
have become other than they had ever been before. 
What they had allowed themselves to become they no 
longer could bear to be. And then, I think, man and 
woman at long last, they must have looked at each 
other’. 

Rustlund ceased. Then in answer to my muttered 
remark : 

‘Eh? ‘The increase in the population of the island? 
Well—they live there, you see’, he nodded towards the 
light. ‘Just the two of them and their baby’. 


IMPRESSION 


I am in the Bodleian, 
Sanctum sanctorum 
Of élite research-workers: 
High cockalorum ! 
I am ‘there for the first time, 
Is it strange if I jump 
To find myself facing 
A dear little frump 
In home-knit mauve woollens 
And silver-framed specs 
With a string of pink pearls 
Round the lithest of necks, 
And a case by her side 
Of the kind called attaché 
In a species of leatherette 
Papier-maché? 

Rosert FINcH. 





If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify 
the Business Manager promptly of any change i thew 
addresses, arrangements will be made for the copies 
to be forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 
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HAT people read is as mysteriously interest- 
ing to me as the weather. It isn’t that I 


have any particular desire to influence their 
reading any more than I pray to the sun on a chilly 
spring day to shift its position to suit me. My 
curiosity is more detached and scientific. For, though 
I am a reading man, I cannot keep up the pace, I am 
compelled to look on from the outside. 


The modern greed for printed matter reminds me 
of a pigeon-eating contest I once read about in my 
tender youth. Perhaps I was hungry at the time of 
reading and that made the thing stick in my mind. 
Someone—not a member of the Royal Family— 
undertook on a wager to eat a pigeon a day for forty- 
five days. He managed bravely for most of twenty 
and then collapsed and took a long farewell from his 
feathered friends. Perhaps it was he who avenged 
himself by starting that craze some years ago for 
eating garden worms, and especially big woolly ones. 
But no matter. 

When I enter a book store or library or literary 
household—nearly all households are literary now— 
I feel exactly as our defeated fellow-mortal must have 
felt when he was masticating his seventeenth pigeon. 
I want a drink of water. I want a rest. I want to 
wash the printer’s ink off my brain and let the wind 
blow it clean. It stupefies me to think that people 
can read a novel and a newspaper a day, tu say nothing 
of the advertisements and typed letters which they 
take in their stride. There must be some people whose 
weekly reading is equivalent in bulk, I mean in 
number of words, to the whole of Greek Literature; 
and conversely there must be writers whose claim to 
immortality could be printed in extenso on one page 
of the daily paper—A. E. Housman, for instance, 
whose works can be read at top speed in fifteen minutes 
or Gray of the Churchyard Elegy which has been done 
in fifty-four and four-fifths seconds. An expert in 
digesting print at the modern athletic pace could, I 
suppose, clean up Shakespeare in a week-end and 
annihilate Voltaire on a short vacation. 

Yet even the most perfunctory reading means 
something. It never quite descends to the unintel- 
lectual level of digging a trench or working a pump- 
handle. There is some choice involved ; some spiritual 
need, however meagre, is being satisfied; the temper 
or spirit of the age seeps somehow into the ocean of 
literature on which we sail. Even in the wateriest of 
oceans there is a flavour, be it sweet or brackish, inky 
or chlorinated. It must have a tale to tell. 

I sometimes wonder if the contemporary craze for 
detective stories, now at its height, is not due to the 
same craving that has inspired the vogue of the story- 
telling biography which almost rivals it in popularity. 
I mean the craving for personality. It is true that the 
modern biographers have their tongues in their cheeks 
much of the time and that they make a certain show 
of iconoclasm. ‘They take their seasonal pot-shots at 
the bewhiskered plaster idols of our grandfathers and 
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they have acquired a most uncanny skill in marksman- 
ship. One might think at moments that they were 
the sprightly rearguard of a proletarian army, shoot- 
ing up the fugitive aristocrats who had escaped the 
mélée and who might hereafter make the world unsafe 
for mediocrity. 

But this is all window-dressing. Underneath there 
lurks the desire, the hidden desire, for personality, for 
people who are greater and who are different. It is 
true that we like to see the great men of the past in 
an unsparing light, but still—zwe like to see them and 
we are more interested in them than we were twenty 
years ago when there were fewer republics and more 
outward distinctions of the star-and-garter variety. 
We turn to them as an escape from our machine- 
made, stereotyped humanity with its automatic 
gestures and its almost spectral uniformity of impulse. 
We turn to them, I venture to suggest, for what they 
have in common with the heroes of our detective 
stories—their ability to evade the machine, to outwit 
or surmount the conventionalities, to be their own 
masters. If we dwell on the foibles of the great men 
of past aristocracies, that only serves to establish their 
brotherhood with the great men of the contemporary 
underworld, the Neapolitan Napoleons and_ the 
Bismarcks of the Blue Train. 

It is possible that these two literary genres are 
even now converging upon one another and that when 
they finally meet and Lytton Strachey and Edgar 
Wallace close in a resounding embrace, popular 


literature will come into its own again and rise like a 
phoenix from its insanitary ashes. Perhaps this is 
how the great epic of the twentieth century will be 
created, perhaps it will tell the tale of the Murderer 
of the Red Barn who made his way via the Cabinet 
to Westminster Abbey, or of the Bluebeard of the 
Riviera who retired from business and wrote better 
plays than Shakespeare. 

It may have been in this way that the ancient epics 
were brought into existence. The people, let us 
imagine, were weary of themselves after the Trojan 
War. ‘They felt so stale and democratic. And they 
said ‘Let us behold a man who is himself’. And so 
they started Achilles sulking and left it to Homer to 
touch up the story and see that the lines were the right 
length. Or when the Wanderings of the People were 
over and Goth and Celt seemed indistinguishable in 
the general mix-up, men felt that levelling North- 
American puritanism coming over them again and 
desired a tale of craft and crime and masterful indi- 
viduality. And in due course they got the story of 
the Nibelungs. 

I wonder if our turn is coming. I wish it were, 
because the alternative is a sorry one—bigger and 
better puzzle-stories, to be read faster and faster and 
forgotten sooner and sooner, until the day comes when 
we shall purchase them at the drug store in tabloid 
form along with our aspirin or buy them in packages 
as a sort of cereal and eat them at breakfast with our 
bran. INCONSTANT READER. 


PROPAGANDA 
By J. F. WHITE 


and fine phrases have lost caste and become 

degraded through disreputable associations. The 
adjective ‘bloody’ is a well-known example of a phrase 
which started in the odour of sanctity and ended in 
the gutter, from which even the efforts of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw have not availed to rehabilitate it as a member 
of polite society. ‘Blimy’ and ‘good-bye’ again, were 
at one time devout expressions but have latterly fallen 
by the wayside, the second having lost all its religious 
significance though remaining in_ polite use. 
‘Bolshevik’, originally a harmless Russian word mean- 
ing ‘majority’, is now used almost exclusively in 
English-speaking countries as a term of abuse, and 
‘conscientious’, when coupled with objector, during the 
war acquired a derisive flavour which may debase it 
for a considerable period. ‘Propaganda’ is another 
of the minor casualties of the war. Once used to 
denote missionary effort—the propagation of religious 
or ethical principles—it has in recent years taken on a 
slightly sinister meaning, and in common use it now 
signifies the insidious promulgation of disreputable 
doctrines. When we say of a statement: ‘Oh! That 
is just propaganda’, we usually mean that it is untrue, 
or at best a palpable exaggeration. 

But this is a misuse of the word and it is not used 
in this extreme sense in the present article. It is taken 
to mean here a rather extreme point of view, a very 
positive and partial statement of one side of an argu- 
ment. After all there is something to be said for a 


| T is curious how many good and respectable words 





little honest propaganda. In the trough of the post- 
war depression when most of our social reformers and 
idealists of yesterday have either succumbed to pros- 
perity and climbed on the Philistine band-wagon, or 
else subsided into ‘tired radicals’; when religion is 
largely on the defensive, and much of our philosophy 
is compounded of about equal parts pessimism, 
scepticism, and pragmatism, it is pleasant to occasion- 
ally meet someone who has strong, individual, and 
even biased convictions. That perfect objectivity 
which is the goal of so many of our modern pundits, 
while admirably suited to certain academic studies, is 
inadequate as a complete philosophy of life. A society 
in which the members held no positive beliefs and felt 
neither passion nor resentment would soon perish of 
inanition. There are times when tolerance ceases to 
be a virtue, and Garrison expressed this sometime need 
of intolerance when writing of chattel slavery a hun- 
dred years ago: ‘I will be as harsh as truth and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not 
wish to think, to speak, or write with moderation’. 
All the three books* grouped under this heading 


*THus AND TuHus, by Henri Barbusse (J. M. Dent & 
Sons; pp. 251; $2.00). 

Rep Mexico, by Francis McCullagh (Louis Carrier; pp. 
415; $3.50). 

You Can’t Print THat, by George Seldes (Payson, 
Clarke-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 465; $4.00). 
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ON THE WEST COAST 
By F. H. Variey 
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may properly be listed as propaganda. All deal with ‘story’; he is usually fair, and he has a graphic style. 


controversial material and have a very definite bias. 
Both Barbusse and McCullagh are crusaders who are 
fired with moral indignation at man’s inhumanity to 
man, and each is fiercely intolerant of persecution and 
injustice. But while Barbusse sees all the dark forces 
of the world enrolled under white banners, McCullagh 
believes that the red flag is the symbol of cruelty and 
oppression. It is perhaps fitting that J. M. Dent & 
Sons should be the publishers of Thus and Thus. 
Some years ago they sponsored Melgounov’s The Red 
Terror in Russia which was the most blood-curdling 
of all the narratives of the red terror. Now they have 
squared the account by publishing Barbusse’s book 
which is an equally gruesome account of white 
terrorism in Rumania, Jugoslavia, Hungary, and 
other Balkan countries. It also includes stories of 
Jewish pogroms in the Ukraine, and tragic episodes 
of the war in France. Of these tales of horror, told 
simply and with very little emphasis, there are at least 
two—an account of a massacre of the Jews by Pet- 
liura’s Cossacks, and a sombre study of tortures 
inflicted on the Reds in the prisons of Hungary—so 
harrowing that for one reader at least they almost 
pass the limits of endurance. There is a power in 
Barbusse’s work that cannot be dismissed lightly, and 
it is impossible to doubt his sincerity. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on Canadian journalism that a 
number of publications refused to give any notice to 
Thus and Thus and returned the review copies to the 
publishers. It may be inferred that while stories of 
the red terror are legitimate copy, any reference to 
white terrorism is a horse of another colour. 

Red Mexico is a lurid picture of the persecution 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico. It is illus- 
trated with photographs of the victims, before, during, 
and after their executions, and all the resources of Mr. 
McCullagh’s sensational journalistic style are utilized 
in his denunciations of the Mexican Government: 
‘Calles, Obregon, Morones, and all the other Mexican 
Marxists, are in my opinion dishonest, insincere, 
financially corrupt, less than half educated, and more 
than half savage’. We are given to understand that 
the activities of the supporters of the Church are in 
no way connected with the revolutionary movements 
which have kept Mexico in a state of turmoil for 
years. It is here that Mr. McCullagh shows his 
extreme bias. When a Churchman in Mexico takes 
a pot shot at a policeman he is acting as a pure patriot 
and a lover of liberty, and his action has no religious 
bearing, but if he is captured and executed by the 
authorities it is a clear case of Catholic persecution. 
This attitude is well illustrated in the following quota- 
tion :-— 

Some months before I passed, a train had been derailed, 
attacked by rebels, and set on fire, with the result that all the 
passengers, as well as the military guard, had been shot or 
burned to death. The soldiers were responsible, however, 
for the death of the passengers as, instead of fighting in their 
armoured cars, they had taken shelter behind the women 
passengers in the train, and at the same time continued firing, 
with the result that the rebels were compelled in self-defence 
to kill everybody. 


You Can’t Print That is a story of press censorship 
in France, Italy, Russia, Rumania, Syria, and Mexico. 
Mr. Seldes has written an interesting book. He is the 
ideal war correspondent with a remarkable nose for a 





It is enlightening to compare his chapters on Mexico 
with McCullagh’s book. Seldes writes: ‘Almost all 
the news sent out of Mexico by American corres- 
pondents during my stay was pro-Catholic because 
the press corps is anti-Calles, anti-government’, 
McCullagh’s opinion is: ‘Calles has thoroughly 
mastered the native press and the foreign journalists’, 
and he speaks of ‘the strange silence of the American 
press on the subject of Mexico’. Of economic 
development Seldes writes: 


There is a vast amount of constructive work under way 
in Mexico. Much has been accomplished and much is being 
done to clear away the revolutionary wreckage. Hundreds 
oi miles of highway are being built, huge irrigation projects 
are being completed, the popular educational system is being 
extended and modernized, the army has been reorganized 
and greatly reduced in size and cost, agrarian seizures and 
outrages are being halted, and so on. 


McCullagh says of the Calles Government: ‘This 
parasitical growth is incapable of creating or building 
up or even of repairing: it can only destroy’. 

Here we have a mass of contradictory evidence, and 
yet out of these violent affirmations and denials there 
emerges a picture that in many respects is more true 
to fact than any work that could be produced by a 
writer of equal ability who attempted to be entirely 
judicial and objective in his method. To understand 
Mexico it is necessary to grasp these fierce 
antagonisms, and it is in the passionate work of the 
propagandist that these things come to life. 


THE CONCRETE GANG 


Shovel, men, shovel sand and stone. 

Pile sand and stone high into barrows. 
Push, men, push. 

Push sand and stone to the mixer’s mouth. 


Feed the mixer with sand and stone. 

Cram its maw with cement. 

Quench its thirst with water. 

Send it circling about, stone and sand and cement 
slushing along its blades. 


Roll the grey concrete from the mixer’s maw. 
Swing the mixer back that it may be re-fed 
With stone and sand and cement. 


Shove, men, shove. 

Shove buggies along the runways. 

Lay the weight of your bodies against the heft of the 
concrete. 


Shove, you sons of men. 
Shove, you sons of womankind. 
Earn with the might of your bodies your measly wages. 


Hurl the concrete into the forms. 
Let it go running along the white boards. 
Send it rolling, splashing, into the forms. 


Back to the mixer, men, roll the buggies. 
Hurry the buggies back for reloading. 
Keep the concrete coming. 
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Fill barrows, men. 

Feed the mixer’s maw. 

Quench its thirst. 

Dump grey concrete. 

Push big buggies. 

Hurl concrete into forms. 

Fill, feed, shove, dump. 

Keep concrete flowing into forms. 

Work, you sons of men. 

Shove, you sons of womankind. 

Earn with sweating toil your measly wages. 
T. M. Morrow. 











NOT FOR DR. DRYASDUST 


THe AFTERMATH, by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv, 502 ; $5.00). 


[N this fifth volume of The World Crisis Mr. 
Churchill brings to a close the finest story of the 
war that has been written in the English* language. 
Considered in relation to the whole work, The After- 
math is structurally satisfying, and in warmth of 
colour and virility of style it rivals the best that came 
before it; but being a record of the post-war years 
with their diverse issues of peace it necessarily lacks 
the unity of those war volumes in which all the 
variegated movements and sequences of events were 
caught and fused in the hot after-glow of the author’s 
passionate absorption in the single issue of victory. 
In The World Crisis, 1916-1918 the curtain fell on 
that last act of the world drama as the roar of the 
guns died away and the incongruous phuts of maroons 
bursting over the world’s capitals signalled the end of 
the titanic struggle: in this epilogue the curtain rises 
on a world relaxed and stupefied in the sudden silence 
of peace, rubbing its eyes incredulously and already 
sensible of the chill flat atmosphere of disenchantment. 
The first chapter of The Aftermath is headed “The 
Broken Spell’, and its concluding words sum up the 
situation: ‘The war of the giants has ended; the 
quarrels of the pygmies have begun’. 

Still, in a world inflammable with hate and littered 
with high explosives the pygmies created considerable 
uproar. Out of the welter of happenings that dis- 
tracted Europe from the Armistice to the Locarno 
Treaties Mr. Churchill has tried ‘to choose those that 
really mattered’: in the flaring light of his genius we 
watch the ebb and flow of the Russian civil wars, the 
revolution in Germany, and the carving up of the 
Austrian Empire; we follow the Czech corps as it cuts 
its epic way across Russia and Siberia; we witness the 
‘Greek Tragedy’ in Asia Minor, the ‘Miracle of the 
Vistula’ that saved renascent Poland, and the rise of 
the Irish Free State lit by the fires of burning homes 
and the fitful flash of gun-fire. This is history at 
first hand, recounted by a soldier-statesman who is 
also a word-master: the march of events swings past 
to the piping of the fifes and the roll of the snare- 
drums, and the music stirs our blood like brandy. 


But we are reminded, and with authority, that the 
war-drums have brought us to the edge of the pit :— 

It is established that nations who believe their life is at 
stake will not be restrained from using any means to secure 
their existence. It is probable—nay, certain—that among the 
means which will next time be at their disposal will be 
agencies and processes of destruction wholesale, unlimited, 
and perhaps, once launched, uncontrollable. 

Mankind has never been in this position before. Without 
having improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser 
guidance, it has got into its hands for the first time the tools 
by which it can unfailingly accomplish its own extermination. 
That is the point in human destinies to which all the glories 
and toils of men have at last led them. They would do well 
to pause and ponder upon their new responsibilities. Death 
stands at attention, obedient, expectant, ready to serve, ready 
to shear away the peoples en masse; ready, if called on, to 
pulverise, without hope of repair, what is left of civilization. 
He awaits only the word of command. He awaits it from 
a frail, bewildered being, long his victim, now—for one 
occasion only—his Master. 


Of the labours of the Peace Conference Mr. 
Churchill claims that ‘the map of Europe has for the 
first time been drawn in general harmony with the 
wishes of its peoples’, and that ‘probably less than 3 
per cent. of the European population are now living 
under Governments whose nationality they repudiate’. 
But his criticism of the delays and tergiversations of 
the victors is detailed and pungent. His comments on 
President Wilson’s part in the settlement have been 
taken amiss in the United States, but surely all true 
Americans must by now be heartily sick of their hyper- 
sensitive patriots whose hysterical shrieks echo across 
the Atlantic whenever their country or its leaders are 
discussed in the terms of candour which alone have 
any value. A small people might be excused such 
conduct, but the nationals of a ranking Power only 
make their country ridiculous by bellowing with 
anguish whenever their vanity is pricked by a critic’s 
arrows. Mr. Churchill speaks his mind as bluntly on 
the part played by his own country, by France, and 
by Germany ; and his last words on the United States 
and their President deserve quotaticn :— 

The influence of mighty, detached, and well-meaning 
America upon the European settlement was a precious agency 
of hope. It was largely squandered in sterile conflicts and 
half-instructed and half-pursued interferences. If President 
Wilson had set himself from the beginning to make common 
cause with Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the whole force of 
these three great men, the heads of the dominant nations, 
might have played with plenary and beneficent power over 
the wide scene of European tragedy. He consumed his own 
strength and theirs in conflicts in which he was always 
worsted. He gained as an antagonist and corrector results 
which were pitifully poor compared to those which would 
have rewarded comradeship. He might have made every- 
thing swift and easy. He made everything slower and more 
difficult. He might have carried a settlement at a time when 
leadership was strong. He acquiesced in second-rate solutions 
when the phase of exhaustion and dispersion had supervened. 

However, as Captain he went down with his ship. 


From the high level of this narrative of events ‘that 
really mattered’ there rise like massive peaks the three 
national upheavals in which as Minister of War or 
of the Dominions the author was deeply involved. 
Unquestionably the chapters on the Irish war and 
peace are at once more valuable and more satisfying 
than the sections dealing with the Russian and Greek 
catastrophes, superb narratives though these are. In 
his official capacity Mr. Churchill played a major part 
in the settlement of the historic Irish question; in that 
tangled affair he gauged the elements of the situation 
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with sagacity and fought for the only fair and politic 
solution with single-minded courage in the teeth of 
friend and foe alike; and he had his reward when 
Michael Collins, shot and dying in defence of the 
nascent Irish State, sent him the valedictory message : 
‘Tell Winston we could never have done anything 
without him’. 

Mr. Churchill’s opinions on Soviets and Bolsheviks 
are so well known that his readers will be prepared for 
an extreme view of Muscovite affairs, and it is well 
they should be; for he begins by regretting the impos- 
sibility of the ideal solution of the problem presented 
by our quondam ally—which would have been the 
coalition of the Allied and German armies immediately 
after the Armistice in the conquest and occupation of 
Russia ‘for the purpose of securing the free expression 
of the Russian wish’! (Fall in, Ivan. China next!) 
Later on he appears resigned to the idea that victory 
over the Bolsheviks would have to be won by Russians, 
and certainly he did his best to make it possible, for 
neither Yudenitch nor Denikin, Kolchak nor Wrangel 
could say they failed for lack of any support that 
England’s Minister for War could give them. But 
this can be said for Mr. Churchill, that he pressed on 
the Allies the choice of one of two definite alternatives 
in their policy towards Red Russia—either prompt 
intervention with all the means at their command or 
immediate peace on the best terms possible: they would 
choose neither, and the measure of the futility of their 
half-hearted interference is to be found in the horrors 
of the last rout in the Crimea. 

Mr. Churchill’s opposition to Lloyd George’s pro- 
Greek policy in the Near East is well documented, and 
Canadians who are still interested by the Chanak 
incident should not fail to read his side of that con- 
fused and tragic story which culminated in the Greek 
débacle in Asia Minor and the sudden challenge of the 


Turk :— 


The catastrophe which Greek recklessness and Allied 
procrastination, division and intrigue had long prepared now 
broke upon Europe. The signatories of the Treaty of Sévres 
had only been preserved in their world of illusion by the 
shield of Greece. That shield was now shattered. Nothing 
but a dozen battalions of disunited British, French, and 
Italian troops stood between the returning war and Europe; 
the flames of Smyrna and its hideous massacres were a fore- 
taste of what the fate of Constantinople might be 
Nowhere had the conqueror’s power been flaunted more 
arrogantly than in Turkey; and now, in the end, all the fruits 
of successful war, all the laurels for which so many scores 
of thousands had died on the Gallipoli Peninsula, in the 
— of Palestine and Mesopotamia, in the marshes of the 

alonika front, in the ships which fed these vast expeditions ; 
all the diversions of Allied resources in men, in arms, in 
treasure which they had required; all was to end in shame. 
Victory over Turkey absolute and unchallenged had been laid 
by the armies upon the council table of the Peace Conference. 
Four years had passed and the talkers had turned it into 
defeat. Four years had passed, darkened by a purposeless 
carnage, not only on fields of battle, but even more of women 
and children, the old, the weak, the unarmed. All the fine 
pretensions of Europe and the United States, all the eloquence 
of their statesmen, all the hiving and burrowing committees 
and commissions, had led the erstwhile masters of over- 
whelming power to this bitter and ignominious finish. 


But, as we read later, ‘defeat is a nauseating 
draught ; and that the victors in the greatest of all wars 
should gulp it down was not readily to be accepted’. 
Lloyd George had to swallow his pride, and it must 
have burnt like Greek fire; but Churchill helped him 


with characteristic and embarrassing thoroughness to 
avert the worst consequences of his folly at the 
eleventh hour. 

On August Ist, 1914, Winston Churchill mobilized 
the British Fleet on his own authority, and contem- 
poraries have told us that when challenged by his 
Cabinet colleagues next morning he replied: ‘You can 
get a new Minister of the Navy if you disapprove; 
but you can’t demobilize the fleet’. It was at least 
dramatically fitting that when eight years later the last 
back-wash of the Great War lapped the fringe of 
Europe he should mobilize the British Empire to halt 
it. There are conflicting opinions of his abilities as 
a statesman: there can be only one as to his quality as 
a writer. If Macaulay had lived in the seventeenth 
century instead of the nineteenth, and been William’s 
Secretary for War instead of Victoria’s, we might have 
had a work of English history to which Mr. Churchill’s 
could be compared. As it is, the five volumes of The 
World Crisis stand by themselves apart, incomparable. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 


THE CURRENT OF HISTORY 


AN ELIZABETHAN JouRNAL, by G. B. Harrison 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxiv, 430; $9.50). 


WHat the ordinary reader expects to find in a 

history is the marshalling of facts, the 
ordonnance, as Dryden calls it, and the play of intelli- 
gence; he likes to see the country mapped out before 
him and to walk through it in the pleasant company 
of the writer’s mind. Neither of these pleasures will 
he find here; they are excluded by the very nature of 
the book. Dr. Harrison proposes to provide ‘by 
patient research, conducted with a sense of humour 
and the power of associative memory’, a journal of the 
years from 1591 to 1594 in England, such as might 
have been kept by an intelligent and well-informed 
spectator, a man like ‘Edmund Knowell, senior, before 
he began to take his family responsibilities too 
seriously’. 

Here, then, is no ‘bird’s-eye view’ of the Eliza- 
bethan age, but a straight plunge into the stream of 
events. Doings dull and sprightly lie recorded 
together—the matter of the French wars, the affairs of 
the Privy Council, the regulations regarding the plague, 
about the selling of meat in Lent, about the disposal 
of the goods in the Grand Carrack, on the one side; 
and on the other, the gossip of Topcliffe about the 
Queen, the proprietary rights exercised by Hacket the 
Puritan over his enemy’s nose, which he had bitten 
off, the enchantments used to enforce love, the murder 
of John Brewen by his wife and her lover by means 
of sugar sops, the ‘drink like smoke in taste’, which we, 
like the chronicler, consider ‘a thing worth looking-on’. 
We confess to a preference for this sprightlier stuff, 
and could willingly see the doings of the English troops 
in France occupy less space in the record. The 
heavier stuff of history, if it is to be authentic, is best 
handled, we think, by the orthodox methods, with ‘the 
ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of it, and the 
forms of it, and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of 
it’, the casualness of mere time-sequence provides 
nothing on which the mind can lay hold, so that in the 
end, like the Queen, we weary of it. 
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—— 


But in truth the Queen and her realm are become very 
weary with the great expense in loans of money and in waging 
of men both by land and sea. (12th Feb., 1592). 


The book is a very interesting experiment. It is 
not a diary, but rather a chronicle masquerading as 
one. That it is far from having the personal interest 
of Pepys, Dr. Harrison himself would probably be the 
first to admit. It is a very ‘dippable’ book. Few 
books give one a greater sense of the ‘current’ of 
history, of the casual sequence of events which the 
philosophical historian later relates into ‘movements’ 
and ‘spirits of the age’. What is distinctive and 
important about it appears on comparing it with two 
different kinds of treatment of Elizabethan life. The 
serious student, bent on acquiring information, will 
betake himself to Shakespeare’s England, or to Dover 
Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare’s England, where he can 
pick his subject and fill himself with it to his capacity— 
be it hawking or hunting, heraldry or hand-writing. 
Or the average reader may follow the keen and subtle 
mind of Mr. Strachey as it moves through Elizabethan 
events, delighting in the luminous play of intelligence. 
To both, Dr. Harrison’s book will serve as an admirable 
corrective, reminding the former that the division into 
subjects imposed upon us by our studies is after all 
largely artificial, a mere cutting across the warp and 
woof of Elizabethan life; and revealing to the latter 
that Elizabethan life was not all so interesting as 
Strachey’s colourful figures and Machiavellian politics. 

The student of the drama will find the appendices 
very useful, particularly the list of possible and 
probable allusions made by Shakespeare to passing 
events. He will be disappointed, however, that the 
plays of each week are dismissed in a brief catalogue. 
Has Dr. Harrison forgotten that for us the main 
interest of the Elizabethan period is in the literature it 
produced and that even to the Elizabethan playgoer, 
as he himself has elsewhere said (Shakespeare’s 
Fellows, p. 27), ‘the drama was part of his life. He 
never ceased to discuss, quote and criticize’. For one 
who watched the theatre so closely ‘Edward Knowell’ 
has remarkably little to say about the productions. 
We think that the reader would welcome an imitation 
of Elizabethan dramatic criticism—on Sidney’s model, 
say, and Dr. Harrison is perfectly qualified to give it. 

The book is very well produced, with twenty-six 
excellent illustrations. J. M. Loruian. 


THREE INTERPRETATIVE STUDIES 


ADEPTS IN SELF-PortTRAITURE, by Stefan Zweig, 
translated by Eden and Cedar Paul (Viking-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. xxiii, 357; $3.00). 


TEFAN ZWEIG believes that there are three types 

of the creative will. One leads towards the infinite, 
another into the real world, the third back into 
itself. To each type he has devoted a volume made 
up of three biographical studies. One only (the 
last) has appeared in translation. 

Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy meet in the 
pages of this book without the clash that one 
would expect. ‘Their names symbolize three levels 
which are superposed so as to represent succes- 
sively higher species of the same genus; they 
represent ascending gradations of the same 
creative function, self-portraiture’. More success- 


fully than others, thinks Zweig, they overcame the 
terrific difficulties in the way of telling the truth 
about oneself. 

Autobiography is the hardest of all forms of literary 
art. However resolutely a man may bar the door 
against falsehood, she will creep in through a chink. 
The art of self-deception is refined and sublimated by the 
wider experience, by the growth in psychological knowledge, 
designed to avert self-deception. The most dangerous 
lies are hidden in the shade of seemingly heroic admissions. 

Memory, ostensibly an infallible gauge of truth, is in 
reality an enemy of truth. 


It would seem that Stendhal and Tolstoy were 
alike in their awareness of the traps which a flat- 
tering self-interest always puts before the questing 
mind. Tolstoy’s moral conflicts had their counter- 
parts in the relentless self-probings of Stendhal; 
in both cases the ultimate ideal demanded a 
sacrifice of anything and everything that interfered 
with its realization. Only the ethic of the first was 
projected upon the world: ‘With all the oratorical 
and moral vehemence of his overstrained con- 
science the great champion slung his stone so 
violently against the wall of our century that it 
was almost breached, and is still trembling from 
the blow’, whereas ;— 

All he (Stendhal) wanted was to be upright towards 
himself, and in his own despite. Hence his unscrupulous 
lying! This arch-egoist, this passionate investigator of his 
own motives and actions, never felt the slightest need to 
teach om contemporaries, and least of all to tell them about 
himself. ; 


In Casanova’s case, of course, there was no need 
for soul-searching. As Zweig brilliantly shows, his 
dishonesty in almost all matters of fact was 
balanced by a primitive directness of desire. His 
feelings were neither sublimated nor suppressed. 
Can it be possible that Casanova was the one really 
honest man of his time—a man so clear and candid 
and respectful of women that, having possessed 
countless numbers of them, he died without having 
broken a single heart? 

‘Few have lied more arrantly or quizzed the 
world with greater delight than Stendhal; few 
have told the truth to better advantage or with 
more profundity than he’. Out of such vivid con- 
trasts Zweig creates the tensions upon which the 
success of his work depends. He would have us 
marvel, not as men securely normal, but as 
creatures after all not less strange than the objects 
of his narrative. 

It was essential that he should be a master craftsman 
in the art of deception, in the technique of falsehood, if he 
was to be successful in the art of telling the truth. 
The greatest joke of his life was to mislead his neighbour; 
his most persistent passion was the passion to be honest 
with himself. 


The man Stendhal lived through a tragic farce; 
but his mind moved lucidly over every confusion, 
being true to its own centre. ‘In art, as in life, the 
only thing which bears no fruit is vagueness, con- 
fusion of thought’. He was, according to Zweig, 
surprisingly a modern. 

His lack of dogmatism, his early preference for being 
a European rather than a man of some specific nationality, 
his detestation of the mechanical regularization of the 
world, his hatred of pompous mass heroics, seem to us parts 


of our own make-up. 
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But it was for Tolstoy that this great appre- 
ciator of great men reserves his supreme efforts. 
It is probable that nothing more significant and 
moving has ever been written about the Man of 
Conscierce. In Tolstoy’s art, he says, ‘we are 
shown a world without dreams, without illusions, 
without lies; a terrible empty world; a world with- 
out God—for Tolstoy discovers God as an after- 
thought, because life needs God; just as Kant puts 
God into the cosmos as an afterthought, for 
reasons of State’. But from this very bleakness, so 
characteristic of the man, sprang the might of his 
ethic. 


Wherever, to-day, force is repudiated, whether as 
instrument, as weapon, as right, or as divine ordinance, no 
matter under what pretext force has been advocated, 
whether that of nation, religion, race, or poverty; wherever 
the advocates of a humanist morality refuse to shed blood, 
to approve the crime of war, to condone a relapse into 
mediaeval club-law, to recognize a victory in war as an 
expression of God’s will; there everyone filled with the spirit 
of moral revolt is strengthened by Tolstoy’s authority, 
Tolstoy’s example, and Tolstoy’s ardour. In the most 
alluring of its sublimations, force invariably subserves, not 
the brotherhood of man, but the authority of a group of 
men, and thus perpetuates inequality. Anyone who 
accepts and recognizes the State pays homage to the 
principle of power. 


At the end of the book Zweig’s enthusiasm 
flows unrestrained. 


Tolstoy, the indefatigable worker is the embodiment of 
Everyman’s will, and Tolstoy the incomparably sincere is 
the embodiment of Everyman’s search after knowledge and 
truth. . . Not since Goethe has any imaginative writer 
been so successful in thus revealing both himself and the 
archetypal man. 


All that Zweig writes is conditioned by his own 
attitude towards life. His art is intensely personal 
and intuitive. Illumination, he would say, comes 
only at the moment of incandescence. Life is truly 
lived only at a pitch of high intensity. These 
interpretative studies, like his novels, strive to cap- 
ture reality as it were on the boil. ‘How swiftly’, 
he says ;— 
every feeling, immediately it realizes it is being observed, 
becomes shamefaced and beats a _ hurried retreat. ; 
One needs to tread warily, to creep up softly, to be 
light of touch, to be tender of hand and of eye, to be 
practiced in the art of seeing in the dark; above all one 
needs passion, passion which has been mentally schooled, 
which can soar on the wings of the spirit, which is endowed 
with a mania for listening and for tracking; one needs, as 
Stendhal says, to summon up all one’s courage, to penetrate 
into the minutest recesses of the labyrinthine plexus of the 
nerves, to find a way into the tenebrous crypts of the soul. 
Only thus can we hope to catch a whispered avowal; only 
thus may we perceive one facet of the everlasting 
unattainable ‘truth’ which coarse-grained men _ have 
endeavoured to immure in the mausoleums of their philo- 
sophical systems and to prison in the stifling cages of their 


theories. 
Marcus ADENEY. 


AN ECONOMIC TEXTBOOK 


Economics For CANADIANS, by R. E. Freeman 
(Pitman, Toronto, $1.25). 


PROFESSOR R. E. FREEMAN of the University 

of Western Ontario has written this textbook 
primarily for students in technical and commercial 
high schools, but all teachers of elementary 


economics in the universities of this country will 
read it in the hope that it will be suitable for their 
purposes. The absence of Canadian textbooks is 
a serious disadvantage, not that economic science 
has national variations but because in teaching one 
must adapt one’s explanations to the varying 
experience of one’s students. 

‘The topics usually discussed under the heads 
“value” and “distribution” are introduced into the 
chapters dealing with price. The purpose of this 
method of treatment is to present the organic 
nature of price relationships’. This promise in the 
author’s preface is encouraging, but the chapters 
on pricing are disappointing. They would be 
clearer if the whole jargon of utility and produc- 
tivity were thrown overboard and _ attention 
concentrated on the objective process of pricing. 
One’s own experience is that at least an hour is 
necessary to explain to even a fair student ‘that 
where goods consumed are so alike as to be inter- 
changeable the utility of any one of them is equal 
to the marginal utility’. If this utility analysis 
must be included it needs much longer exposition, 
and with the literary flavour of Bohm Bawerk 
rather than the mathematical flavour of Marshall. 
As for ‘productivity’ there is even less need for its 
introduction, and if omitted the space could have 
been used to describe clearly the rationing of the 
factors of production. Indeed the fault of the book 
lies in packing so much into it that little of it is 
adequately explained. Thus data on Operating 
Combination in Canada are included without 
explanation of their limited significance. In fifteen 
lines the author explains how much money the 
community needs, in another fifteen lines he 
explains the significance of index numbers. Surely 
it would have been better to write a more limited 
book that could have been understood by the 
student and did not leave so much to the teacher. 
There is a danger that this book will lead to the 
memorising of stereotyped answers, devoid of 
understanding, to examination questions. 

The definition of capital is unsatisfactory. 
Capital goods are distinguished from capital funds, 
‘the money value of goods and services used in 
production. Interest is the price of capital funds’. 
Surely the fund of free capital is here confused 
with the value of the capital goods. Interest is the 
price of free capital, the value of capital goods is 
the present value of the quasi-rents capitalised at 
the current rate of interest. Canadian students 
might have been interested in population by way 
of the concept of an optimum size rather than by 
way of the Malthusian fear of overpopulation except 
in so far as this latter bogey promised high prices 
for Canadian wheat. Then too one wonders 
whether the schoolboy will understand even after 
reading this book the epithet ‘acquisitive’ as applied 
to economic society, though he may understand 
what are some of the forms its sickness takes. 

This book is obviously the product of an excel- 
lent lecture course in the University which has 
suffered through conversion into a school text. 
Perhaps Professor Freeman will follow it with a 


larger book which would give him greater scope. 


V. W. BLADEN. 
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THE 
RIVEN 
PALL 


By Ronald Gurner 
$2.00 


How a Storth of Ore- 
chester—which had been 
built by Storths and made 
smoky by  Storths—re- 
trieved the failing fortunes 
of his family and at the 
same time pierced the cloud 
of smoke which covered the 
city, makes a gripping 
story. 














PLUCK THE FLOWER 


By John Brophy 
$2.00 
“A distinguished piece of work right out of the ordinary 
run of novels,” says Everyman, of this unusually powerful 
picture of John Ockendale’s ‘spiritual struggle with an economic 
system he detests. 











FOR YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
TAKE WITH YOU— THE 
THE REBEL GENERATION, by GLEAMING 


Jo van Ammers-Kullet................ $2.00 ARC HWAY 


THE DOUBLE AXE, by Audrey 
Haggard $2.00 By A. M. Stephen 


THE MONEY GAME (with cards $2.00 
to play), by Norman Angell......$4.00 





A careful and honest 





story of a socialist, young, 
ardent and idealistic, con- 
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By W. H. Hudson $2.00 —the whole set against the 

As the Morning Post wisely puts it, “There is magic in Mr. Hudson’s colourful background of 
style | and in his exquisite sensibility which awakens in his reader a thousand the B.C. logging camps and 
g ies.” Readers without unlimited means but with fine taste will the Vancouver waterfront. 





welcome this new title included for the first time in the popular edition. 
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THE PEOPLE of SELDWYLA 


tion of these delightful legends presents them to the 
English reader in their full richness. The author’s artis- 
tic restraint and sympathetic understanding of life makes 





something truly beautiful, yet his superb objectivity 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. permits, and his instinctive sense of the comic provides, 
224 Bloor St. W. Toronto 5 outbursts of exuberant mirth. 


of these simple tales sometimes sordid, sometimes trivial, 
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THESE SUPERNATURAL SOLICITINGS 


THE Basyons, by Clemence Dane (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; 4 vols.; pp. 378; $5.00). 


A LIHOUGH the author terms this book “The 

Chronicle of a Family’, it would be idle to initiate 
comparisons with the Forsyte Saga, or Miss Stern’s 
matriarchal epics, for this is a book of much slighter 
aim and method. It is published fittingly and beauti- 
fully in four small slender volumes, covering the 
Georgian, Late Georgian, Early Victorian, and 
Edwardian periods of the story. 

It is a work not monumental or tremendously 
powerful, but delicate, exquisite, brief, a trifle severe. 
No broad canvas or impetuous brush-strokes ; it has the 
quiet and lucid delicacy of watercolour, a suggestion 
of clear soft greens and rose tints. Results are 
achieved by fastidious selection and studiously quiet 
tone, with no attempt at completeness, or gaining effect 
by enumeration: years, families, whole generations are 
skipped. 

Descriptive passages are few and brief, but with an 
evocative clarity. The action is the thing. The 
characters are not explicitly analyzed, but displayed 
without comment in significant action: a consequence 
probably of the author’s dramatic interests. The 
action has a Virgilian brevity and rapidity; the telling 
seems to keep pace with the doing, without sounding 
either scamped or hurried. In fact, the startling thing 
about the whole style is its complete and easy com- 
petence, its concise expressiveness and lack of strain. 
Of a piece with this is the author’s impartial and 
dispassionate attitude to her characters. They may 
do despicable, terrible, or extraordinary things, but it 
always seems to be exactly what such a character in 
such a situation would inevitably do. 

Interest centres on the feminine characters: they 
are most completely and attentively drawn. The 
theme of the book is the impact of various factors,— 
especially the character of the men—on loosely suc- 
cessive generations of women connected with the 
Babyon stock either by birth or by marriage. The 
men exhibit variously: mental instability, a negative 
insufficiency, well-meaning lack of discernment, and 
finally an CEdipus complex for a dead and odious 
mother. 

There is a thread of queerness, a strain of violent 
selfishness, that appears from time to time as an almost 
incarnate hate, until the Babyon stock dies out, through 
an accident that is a result of this poisonous 
atmosphere. The nature of this supernatural element, 
this abiding taint that gives the tale its unity, varies 
with the epoch, from frankly material ghosts in the 
early Georgian period, to the sensing of an impalpable 
influence in the quasi-delirium of a pregnant woman, 
in the Edwardian—and is fully persuasive at all times. 
It is an evil ‘not of the mind or body, but of the 
spirit’, compelling those it sways to attack and injure 
especially those that love them most; reaching its 
climax in Mary Anne, who dominates the third, and, 
though dead, the fourth book, with a silent, tenacious, 
unmalicious, almost mechanical, but perfectly credible 
cruelty. The consequences of a single impulsive act 
of faithlessness in the first book, selfish perhaps, but 
hardly very blameworthy, develop through blood and 
pain to a cold and fatal rigidity. The final peace 


attained is in a way a peace of exhaustion, indeed of 
death. ‘The blind exasperated evil works out its own 
frustration in the ruin of those that incarnate it, 
leaving still a shred of human kindness to survive, very 
bruised and faint, but triumphant. 

Not a great book, but a fine one. The movement 
is rapid, the psychology not minute or elaborate, but 
accurate and often subtle, the décor sparing but vivid, 
and the style fastidiously pure and limpid, with the 
direct power of trained sobriety. 

L. A. Mackay. 


POETIC CONTRASTS 


SonNnETS (1889-1927), by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 89; $2.00). 

FLAKE AND Petal, by Norman Gregor Guthrie 
(Musson Book Co.; pp. 83; $1.50). 


T may seem incongruous to pair together these two 

volumes, one containing the collected sonnets of the 
greatest living American poet, and the other some 
new verse by one of our minor Canadians; yet the 
thorough-going contrast presented by the two 
books is really illuminating. Mr. Robinson 
restricts himself for some ninety pages to the 
single rigid form of the Petrarchan sonnet. Mr. 
Guthrie, in the course of forty-three poems, 
indulges in over thirty different metrical patterns. 
Yet the strange thing is that it is Mr. Robinson’s 
volume which gives one a sense of variety, while 
Mr. Guthrie is curiously monotonous. 

The secret lies partly in inferior craftsmanship; 
for while sonnet after sonnet presents splendid 
triumphs of dexterous art, the freer forms of the 
Canadian poet, where the problems are chiefly 
those of rhythm, sometimes fail even in this. 
Moreover one is suspicious on finding nearly half 
of the volume written in some variant or other of 
the school-boy’s jigging ballad-measure. 

But the heart of the contrast is to be found in 
the intellectual and emotional stature of the two 
poets. Mr. Guthrie is primarily a descriptive poet 
with an affection for flowers. He writes eloquently 
of heliotrope, and salvia, and nasturtiums, and 
Jacqueminot roses; he has an eye for delicacies of 
color, and the changing seasons that pass over 
garden and field. But his ideas are uniformly 
commonplace, and his emotions are always tepid. 
Even when he assumes the language of passion or 
grief, one feels no underlying intensity of 
realization. 

Mr. Robinson, however, although his greatest 
work lies elsewhere—in his dramatic monologues 
and in his reinterpretation of Arthurian legend— 
shows himself the master even in his sonnets. His 
strong, meditative intellect is at work in ‘The 
Woman and the Wife’; satire, for which Mr. 
Guthrie postures in vain in ‘The Orchestra Leader’, 
stands with easy mastery in ‘New England’; and 
the ironic melancholy of Hardy lives again in 
‘Firelight’. In most of Mr. Robinson’s work we 
feel strong emotion held under austere control by 
a strong mind and gaining in power by that very 
restraint. 

His sonnet-tribute to Verlaine gives a fair 
measure of his quality :— 
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Why do you dig like long-clawed scavengers 

To touch the covered corpse of him that fled 

The uplands for the fens, and rioted 

Like a sick satyr with doom’s worshippers? 

Come! let the grass grow there; and leave his verse 
To tell the story of the life he led. 

Let the man go: let the dead flesh be dead, 

And let the worms be its biographers. 


Song sloughs away the sin to find redress 

In art’s complete remembrance: nothing clings 

For long but laurel to the stricken brow 

That felt the Muse’s finger: nothing less 

Than hell’s fulfilment of the end of things 

Can blot the star that shines on Paris now. 
Watson KiIrRKCONNELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 
FICTION 


JINGLING IN THE WIND, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(Viking Press-Irwin and Gordon; pp. 256; $2.00). 

For a joyous couple of hours, commend me to this book. 
There are earnest friends who take their literature seriously, 
and who feel that an author capable of such writing as The 
Time of Man should never descend to the frivolity of this 
latest work of Miss Roberts’. First, I do not agree as to the 
frivolity. This is a serious story of a part of Jeremy the 
Rainmaker’s career, and that the culminating part. It is also 
an account of some of the profound thoughts of this same 
philosopher Jeremy, as he watches the world and his own 
triumphal pageant pass by. It is also a rhythmical survey of 
many vanities of our present day, including sky-writing, 
rejuvenation, advertising, continuous-present and stream-of- 
consciousness writing, hero-worship and _ conventioning. 
Moreover it sings in a novel manner, with the aid of a 
charming spider, the way of a man with a maid, or vice versa. 
Finally, its Chaucerianism is no mere surface coating, but 
is to be recommended to students for its interpretative value. 

Alas, one of the tricks which Miss Roberts has caught 
from Chaucer is the provoking one of leaving the poor reader 
often in uncertainty as to whether she is being frivolous or 
serious. This is awkward, especially if one is reading aloud. 
Any of Miss Roberts’ books lend themselves by their cadence, 
their poetic quality, to reading aloud. She should give stage 
directions, as Mr. Vachel Lindsay and others do, having no 
uncertainty as to the reader’s intelligence. 

In this book, Miss Roberts comes out of life, and stands 
watching it in a detached amusement which is refreshing. 
Chaffing rather than mocking, with the old tenderness for 
nature unimpaired, and the same charm of style retained, 
with an alternation of sparkling nonsense and subtle irony, 
Jingling in the Wind provides a change of mood which at 


least one of the writer’s admirers welcomes. 
J. D. R. 


A Littre Less THan Gops, by Ford Madox Ford 
(Viking Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 361; $2.50). 

This story, it seems, was to have been written in 
collaboration with Conrad; but circumstances broke up the 
partnership, and gave us two books instead of one, Suspense 
and A Little Less Than Gods. Mr. Ford’s Napoleonic tale 
begins in Elba, the place to which Suspense was just about 
to carry us; and in both books the hero is a young English- 
man who feels the spell of Napoleon. The resemblance 
between the books does not go beyond this. Mr. Ford’s 
narrative is often confused and nearly always unexciting, 
and it is hard to know what the main plot is. The author 
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attempts what is nearly always a dangerous thing in historical 
novels. He puts great historical figures on the centre of his 
stage. But the single glimpse we catch of Nelson in Conrad’s 
Rover moves and convinces us more than the many pages 
devoted here to Ney and Napoleon. Mr. Ford works hard 
with them, but they do not come alive. 

R. K. G, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL, by Oswald Waldridge 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. 311; $2.00). 

This story is at its best in the middle, where it is a 
rapid and thrilling, if somewhat mechanical, tale of adven- 
ture on the high seas; and the best plan is to open the book 
at about page 150, where the trouble really begins, and 
then go back to find out, if you are curious, what it is all 
about, and why Captain Kirkbride is so tardy a wooer. The 
author deals fluently with his descriptive passages, and there 
is power and breadth in his treatment of a burning ship in 
a storm at night; his prose moves with a certain oratorical 
rhythm that is at times beautiful, though occasionally marred 
by such penny-a-liner cant as ‘tenebrous pall’ (meaning dark- 
ness). The early chapters tell of Kirkbride’s boyhood and 
inhibitions, and seem to be groping after the Conrad method, 
but the result is not instructive and only mildly entertaining. 

R.K.H. 


THE Happy Mountain, by Maristan Chapman (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 308; $2.50). 

In this novel Mrs. Chapman attempts to do for the 
Cumberland mountaineer what Synge did for the fisherman 
of the Aran Islands. Percy MacKaye has given us realistic 
stories and plays of these people shut in by the hills, with 
few civilized contacts, a people who still retain the idioms of 
their Elizabethan and Caroline forebears, and know little of 
any world beyond their isolated plateau among the ever- 
present mountains. But the writer of this novel has done 
more. She has taken the quaint native speech, unspoiled by 
contact with modern journalese, and selected, heightened and 
transfigured it, until it becomes poetic and universal, just as 
did the salt rhythmic folk-talk of the Aran Islanders in the 
hands of Synge. Like Synge, too, she has carefully avoided 
melodrama. Feuds and moonshiners form a very subordinate 
element in her story. 

It concerns one Wait-still-on-the-Lord Lowe, a boy who 
becomes restless in the spring and leaves his folks and his 
girl to go out over the edge of the hills to get a sight of the 
sea and cities and printed books. Six months he tramps, 
working here and there as his needs and fancy bend him, 
all the while observing new forms of life and speculating on 
their meaning, trying to fit them into the narrower scheme of 
things he has left behind. When autumn comes, he returns 
by train, after having acquired much experience and a fiddle 
called Venger, and gradually picks up again the old ways 
and the old relationships. Waite is a very human character, 
an inarticulate poet whose moods find expression in way- 
faring, as in another they would be the stuff of sonnets or 
an epic. The language of the whole story is rich and musical, 
with a tang to it. The slightly unfamiliar phrasing gives a 
new beauty to common phrases, as if one were hearing them 
for the first time. I open the book at random :— 


We fare poorly, but will be best pleased if you treat all 
as your own, 

And the moon in August—why, man-sir! She comes 
tearing up the sky like she was bent on saving the world 
from darkness! 


This is a wise and happy book that must be read slowly 









fiddle, to be heard again. W. S. M. 


DarKENED Rooms, by Philip Gibbs (Doubleday, Doran 
& Gundy; pp. 298; $2.00). 

Sir Philip Gibbs has ‘done’ a novel on spiritualism, and 
those who feel indebted to him for his writings on war and 
peace can wipe off a bit of their debt by reading it. For 
although the author’s presentation of professional mediums 
and their methods is stamped with authenticity, the story is 
laboured and the characters that creak in and out of the 
darkened rooms are as unconvincing as the phenomena they 
witness. The moral of the book is that evil communications 
corrupt good manners, but we draw another—that the cobbler 
should stick to his last, and if his specialty is field-boots he 
should leave the making of fireside slippers to those who 
have the knack. 


Harness, by A. Hamilton Gibbs (McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 320; $2.00). 

A husband’s romance. Michael Gordon, demobbed 
major, finds himself in 1919 cut off by the war from the 
younger generation and severed from his own by the un- 
popularity of his disillusioned views on the ‘late Great’ and 
all it stood for. He seeks refuge in marriage to the one 
woman, lives in bliss for three months or so, and then wakes 
up to the fact that marriage is a life job and not an easy 
one. He tackles it with grim determination and we leave 
him crowned with laurels at the end of his first hard-fought 
campaign. The novel is built on orthodox lines and packed 
with moral food for the younger set, guaranteed pure and 
seasoned with the proper amount of strong language. 


THe Rinc Fence, by Eden Phillpotts (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 388; $2.00). 

One of Mr. Phillpotts’s typical west-country novels, 
smelling sweet of hay and apples and rustic youth, and 
unfolding with leisurely zest a romance of conflict between 
the new generation and the old. Our interest is claimed by 
a dozen varied characters, each admirably drawn and sus- 
tained, and one of whom—the Olympian Theodore Dashper— 
is a masterpiece. A pleasant shrewd tale and a generous two 
dollars’ worth. R. pve B. 


THE CrippreED Lapy oF PEriBoNKA, by James Oliver 
Curwood (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. 251; $2.00). 

We prefer Mr. Curwood when he is manufacturing red- 
blooded he-men, to Mr. Curwood concocting marshmallow 
syrup, and The Crippled Lady of Peribonka is a very sticky 
dish. The eternal triangle—only in this case it should be 
called a square—is hardly recognizable in so spiritual a 
presentation. There is a man who loves the open spaces and 
who remarks in one great moment ‘All women are wonderful. 
And especially—mothers’. There is his golden-haired wife 
who gently rejoices when he falls in love with another woman 
and obligingly confesses her undying passion for another 
man. There is the black-haired lady whose goodness wins 
all hearts so that even ‘the sternest of monks’ regards her 
as a Spiritual example, although such an attitude towards the 
second wife of a divorced man is not common in the heart 
of Quebec. The other man remains shadowy but he is con- 
veniently present when required for the happy ending of a 
novel which shirks every implication of reality with devas- 
tating dexterity. 

A. B. 


and savoured. Once gone through, it calls, like Waite’s 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Ovr Since Lire, by Archibald Weir, M.A. (Blackwell- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 357; 10/6). 

People for whom the twilight regions between speculative 
philosophy and poetry possess charm will be attracted to this 
book. The ‘single life’ means the fact of individuality, ulti- 
mate, irreducible, prior to, and essentially independent of the 
social milieu through which it must necessarily express itself. 
It is acted upon from two sources, the conscious and the 
unconscious and, moreover, the far-reaching significance of 
unconscious influences is contrasted with the poverty and the 
superficiality of the contributions of consciousness. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the unconscious appears in a new 
role, namely, as the fons et origo of the higher ethical 
impulses that prompt to benevolence, humanitarianism, and all 
forms of behaviour which, according to our author, are 
incompatible with the struggle for survival. Armed with such 
notions, the author discusses such subjects as Youth, Sorrow, 
Ignorance, Destiny, Death, to mention a few of the fifteen 
chapters which the book contains. Further, the author claims 
that he has avoided the technical jargon of the philosophers. 
It is not unfair to suggest that, of the two pitfalls that lie 
in the path of those who attempt to cope with technical kinds 
of thinking without the assistance of technical language, viz., 
obscurity and false simplification, he flounders in the former. 
At the same time, the book will appeal to such as are 
interested in still another attempt to see life single and to 
see it whole. The style, if often unclear, is always dignified, 
and there are many individual passages which are extra- 
ordinarily suggestive. J. M. 


To tHe Pure: A Study of Obscenity and the Censor, by 
Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle (Viking-Irwin & Gordon ; 
pp. xiv, 336; $3.00). 

A work by two young New York lawyers which discusses 
book suppression and attempted suppression during recent 
years, in the United States, Great Britain, and Canada. 

The book is dedicated to ‘perplexed booksellers’, and by 
reviewing decisions in obscenity trials endeavors to find some 
principle which will enable the layman to decide whether a 
given work is indictable. At least this is the professed aim, 
but the authors are singularly unsuccessful in arriving at the 
goal they set. Actually the book is a somewhat tedious 
diatribe against censorship. The appendices and bibliography 
are guides to works which have received the accolade of the 
official frown; guides also to verse and chapter of ‘objection- 
able passages’ in such human documents as the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Jurgen, and the ‘English Classics’. 

No very telling blow for liberty of thought and expression 
has been struck. The volume contains much familiar 
libertarian patter, and leaves one with an uneasy feeling that 
a heritage is being vulgarized. R. P. 


Tue Port oF GALILEE, by William Ellery Leonard (Vik- 
ing Press, Irwin & Gordon; pp. 159; $2.00). 

This little book was first published in 1909, and had 
long been out of print. It is put forth again as an antidote 
to Papini, Bruce Barton, and their ilk. In an outspoken 
foreword the author describes the furore in America over 
Papini as ‘Vulgarization by Superstition’; and that over 
‘poor Bruce Barton’ as ‘Vulgarization by Business.’ The 
latter was a tragedy—not merely of Bruce Barton ,but of 
the American people. 

To this writer Jesus was a poet, and his interpretation 
is decidedly nearer to the Gospels than any of the recent 
popular biographies. F.J.M. 


SyBiLs AND SEERS, by Edwyn Bevan (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 182; 7/6). 

This scholarly little book gives a fascinating account of 
ancient beliefs regarding revelation and inspiration, under 
such heads as visitors to the spirit world, epiphanies and 
ghosts, voices, ecstasies and dreams. ‘The whole discussion 
is interesting, and many arresting facts are recorded. ‘There 
was no spirit-rapping in the ancient world. Paul, if we 
except literary apocalypses, is the first to claim he had visited 
the spirit world. Epiphanies, as a rule, give ritual instruc- 
tions or guidance as to conduct, but seldom give information, 
save by inference, about the unseen world. This curious fact 
the reader may verify by reading the story of the burning 
bush in Exodus III and IV. 

New Testament scholars will note with interest that Mr. 
Bevan says the parallel often drawn between the Christian 
conception of the Saviourhood of Christ and the dying gods 
of the mystery cults is merely a modern fancy, without 
foundation, and many will note that Mr. Bevan is not of the 
school of Religionsgeschichte that thinks a religious belief 
sufficiently accounted for when its humble ancestry is 
revealed, 

He points out that the beliefs he speaks of did not die 
with antiquity, but survived to colour later thought and can 
be traced, for example, in formal doctrines of inspiration. 
In a good-natured way he tells us that, as regards present- 
day belief in the spirit world, Catholics are on one wing, 
Rationalists on the other, and Protestants in a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground between. 

This well-documented study will be of great value to 


students of the history of religion. 
D. E. C. 








ARCTIC RESCUE 


EINAR LUNDBORG 


One fine day in the summer of last year 
the news was flashed across the world that 
Nobile and his dirigible were lost in the 
Arctic wastes. Six men were facing death 
on an ice floe that threatened to break away 
at any moment. Would they be saved? 
Would they be lost? Suddenly the whirr 
of an airplane—rescue at last—the first man 
is taken off the ice and brought to safety— 
the young aviator heads his plane back 
again—the others must be rescued, too— 
engine trouble—a forced landing—and then 
disaster for the rescuer! 


$3.00 
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CuristiANity Aas TruTH, by Edward Grubb (George 
Allen & Unwin; pp. 220; 7/6). 

This is the second of two volumes on the nature of 
Christianity, the preceding one bearing the title Christianity 
as Life. 

The task the author sets himself is to determine whether 
the new outlook on the universe involved in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ can stand examination in the light 
of history and of known facts. For the average reader, let 
me say at once, it is the best written, and is likely to prove 
the most satisfying treatment of the subject that has appeared 
in recent years. The author is fully aware of the questions 
that the modern mind is asking and of the difficulties inherent 
in Christian theology. His treatment of such subjects as 
Personality in God, Prayer and Providence, Evolution and 
Redemption is necessarily brief, but it is stimulating and 
extremely suggestive, nevertheless. The chapter on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity is admirable from every point of 
view, and anyone wanting a historical outline of the develop- 
ment of that doctrine could not possibly do better than read 
what Mr. Grubb has written here. The problem of evil is 
frankly faced, and if there is any better solution of it than 
that suggested by the author, the present writer has not heard 
of it. The Christian Solution, as indicated by him, follows 
the same lines as that of Canon Streeter in Reality,—the 
conquest of evil by the good. We heartily commend the book 
to any who are at all puzzled about the foundations of 
religious belief. eee fee Bs 


Letters oF Pontius Piiate, Edited by W. P. Crozier 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 160; $1.50). 

These letters are not, of course, authentic. They are the 
pure but clever creation of the Editor. For the nonce he 
has assumed the role of Pilate from the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Procuratorship of Judaea until the crucifixion of 
Jesus; and by means of these ‘Letters’ (written to Seneca in 
Rome) he has attempted a reconstruction of the conditions 
and events which led up to the act that wrote Pilate’s name 
for ever on the scroll of history. 

Mr. Crozier is well-informed on the conditions of the 
time, and his incidental references will be found enlightening. 
His drawing of Pilate is an attractive one, and fits the Gospel 
narrative better than any other. The death of Jesus—‘What 
does it matter—one Jew more or less? 

I wish I could find a substitute for Aduatucus.’ 

F.J.M. 


Lasor’s CASE IN PARLIAMENT (published by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; pp. 92; 25 cents). 

This handy little book is ‘a summary and compilation of 
the Addresses delivered in Parliament by Mr. J. S. Woods- 
worth, M.P., Leader of the Labour Group in the Canadian 
House of Commons’, arranged and edited by Mr. J. L. Cohen. 
Mr. Woodsworth’s platform is the ‘fourteen points’ of the 
Manifesto of the Independent Labour Party of Manitoba, 
and this volume elaborates and clarifies the position of his 
party on these points. But the fact that it is published by a 
national organization gives the book a wider authority which 
justifies its title. Its contents will be familiar to all readers 
of Hansard, for Mr. Woodsworth, whether we always agree 
with him or not, is emphatically one of the few Members 
whose speeches are always worth reading: to the wider public 
for whom this compilation has been made we cordially 
recommend it as a concise exposition of Labour’s point of 
view on our social and economic problems. 

R. vE B. 


THE REpDISCOVERY OF SCOTLAND, by George Malcolm 
Thomson (Routledge, pp. 218, 7/6). 

It is a little difficult to deal with this book in a single 
review. The volume begins as a satire ; it develops into a 
study in sociology; it concludes with three biographical 
sketches in the manner of Mr. Guedalla. The author appears 
to have wanted to write three books and only to have had 
time for one, and so he has combined the three in one 
volume. 

But all three are interesting. It might seem at the begin- 
ning as though Mr. Thomson were merely venting his spleen 
in a rather exaggerated style against his fellcw-countrymen, 
whose devotion to a false legend of Scotia’s grandeur and 
Scottish character he mocks with stinging epigrams. But it 
is soon obvious that the writer has a deep affection for his 
native land, and that he is sincerely alarmed at the conditions 
which are becoming all too apparent—conditions which include 
a depopulation of the Highlands and a growing social and 
economic problem due to the influx of Irish workers into 
the southern counties. There are many amusing passages in 
the book; but there are many extremely serious ones as well; 
and anyone interested in the present condition of Scotland 
and in the revived Scottish nationalism which has lately made 
itself felt will find much to think about in this volume by 
‘the best-hated man in Scotland’. E. M. 


THE Wortp’s MASTERS, VELASQUEz (The Studio; intro- 
duction and 24 plate; 1/-). 

HE Wortp’s Masters, Durer (The Studio; introduction 
and 24 plates; 1/-). 

This admirable series, which began with Gainsborough 
and Rubens, becomes the more valuable with the addition 
of ‘the greatest of them all’, Velasquez, and the faultless 
draughtsman, the four hundredth anniversary of whose death 
was celebrated last year—Durer. The little books contain 
neat and enlightening notes by Anthony Bertram, and the 
reproductions are excellent. The artists are represented in 
all their phases. Durer is shown in a number of beautiful 
portraits, and the examples of his superb drawing include the 
famous ‘Old Man of Antwerp’, “Ihe Hare’, several plant 
and flower studies, and such imaginative wood engravings as 
‘The Four Riders of the Apocalypse’, in which he appears 
as the Gothic craftsman with a touch of the grotesque. The 
Velasquez plates include ‘Aesop’, ‘Mars’, ‘The Maids of 
Honor’, portraits of Queen Maria of Hungary, the Infant 
Don Balthasar, Field Marshal Del Borro, the Infanta Maria 
Theresa and Philip IV himself and some of the court dwarfs, 
as well as reproductions of such fine canvases os ‘The Topers’ 
and ‘The Surrender of Breda’. It is good to know that El 
Greco and Cezanne are to be added to this welcome and 
R. H. A. 


surprisingly cheap—a shilling !—series. 


Tue Private Lire oF CATHERINE THE GREAT OF RussIA, 
by Princesse Lucien Marat (Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 212; 
$2.50). 

This is the kind of book that, until a few years ago, 
would have remained in the semi-obscurity of its original 
French dress, but which now, with a fine cover which it 
hardly merits, flaunts the unedifying private life of the 
incredible Catherine II before such English readers as like a 
scandalous chronicle. The cover refers to the ‘frank yet 
delicate pen’ of ‘one of France’s most distinguished women 
of letters’. Of the distinction we are unqualified to judge, 
as we are indeed of the truth of much of the detail here 
unfolded: of the frankness there is no question. 


BR. F. 
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Beauty and Repose 


_ with the dignity of simplicity and restraint... 
exquisite in the harmony of their settings and in the 









subtle skill of arrangement . . . the new Canadian Pacific 


Sleeping Cars present a rare vista of beauty and reposd 


Each section a compliment to privacy by day ... each 

CANAD IA N berth a challenge to fatigue at night ... everywhere an 
p A C | F | C atmosphere of well-being . . . everywhere an added touch 
? of luxury ... no excellence of proportion or finish lost 
ica ~ ~~ ne ... no perfection of detail overlooked . . . truly a happy 
EQUIPMENT de Luxe adventure in the comfort and joy of travel, as you 








journey from city to city or coast to coast. 
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Rumours AND Hoaxes, collected and arranged with an 
Introduction by Peter Haworth (Blackwell-Irvin Gordon; 
pp. 282; 3s. 6d.) 

This is a companion volume to the anthology of classic 
tales of roguery and detection which Mr. Haworth gave us 
last year under the title Before Scotland Yard. In the pre- 
sent volume of ‘classic tales of fraud and deception’ the 
compiler has drawn from Homer, the Gesta Romanorum, 
and the Thousand and One Nights, from the German Tra- 
ditional and the Elizabethans, while in the modern sec- 
tion Le Sage, Steele, and Poe are represented along with 
Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace, Dickens’s Begging-Letter 
Writer, and Meredith’s Khipil the Builder. Ulysses and 
Abon-Hassan, Gil Blas and Margaret of Navarre’s Naughty 
Wife are all here cheek by jowl, and a very pleasant dis- 
reputable company they make to browse over by the fireside. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 

Tue GLEAMING ArcHWway, by A. M. Stephen (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 295; $2.00). 

ColuMBIA OR THE Future oF CANADA, by George Godwin 
(Musson Book Co.; pp. 95; 85 cents). 

ACHATES OR THE FuTurRE oF CANADA, by W. Eric Harris 
(Musson Book Co.; pp. 94; 85 cents). 

THE Scariet GENTLEMEN, by C. J. Eustace (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 287; $2.00). 

A Recorp OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
CENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Toronto, 1927 (University 
of Toronto Press; pp. 135). 

IF YOU KNOW WHAT I MEAN, by Joseph Easton McDougall 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 91; $2.00). 


GENERAL 

Storm House, by Kathleen Norris (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. 351; $2.00). 

A Lire oF Sonc. by Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 198). 

Hotyroop, A Garland of Modern Scots Poems. Edited 
by W. H. Hamilton (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 224; $1.75). 

PrIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE NortH-East oF SCOTLAND, by 
J. M. McPherson (Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. xii, 310; 
$5.00). 

THe Rich Younc Mav, by G. M. Attenborough (McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 317; $2.00). 

A Famity THat Was, by Ernest Raymond (McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 455; $2.00). 

ME AND SuHorty, by Clarence E. Mulford (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 285; $2.00). 

Kart Marx: His Life AND Work, by Otto Ruhle (Viking 
Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 419; $5.00). 

THE Wuite BULL AND OTHER PIECES, by Voltaire. Newly 
translated with introduction and notes by C. E. Vulliamy 
(Scholartis Press; pp. xv, 207). 

Dante ALIGHIERI, LA Divina CoMMEDIA. Translated into 
German by H. Federmann, Leipzig (Tempel-Verlag; pp. 253). 

THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER, by Coningsby Dawson (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. 60; $1.00). 

DousiE Lives, by Sinclair Murray (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 318; $2.00). 

Winc Po, by Hin Me Geong (John Armitage) (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 323; $2.00). 


SPECTRES 


The marble lady’s in the hall, 
The bearded goat is on the wall; 
The carven clock 
Goes tick-a-tock ; 
The ivy’s fingers softly knock 
Against the leaded window-pane: 
Our Father—but the prayers are in vain. 


The marble lady’s in the hall, 

And though she has no eyes at all 
She coldly stares and coldly smiles, 
And far away, and many miles 

I have to run before I know 

She will not watch me where I go. 


The bearded goat is nailed tight, 

But he becomes alive at night, 

And though his eyes are made of glass 
I know he hates to let me pass: 

For is he not the Evil One 

Who hunts for souls at setting sun? 
Something is moving in the rain: 

Our Father—but the prayers are in vain. 


The mirror sees an elfin child 

By its own haunted face beguiled; 
Sees it, as freedom in it grows, 
Dance for a moment on its toes, 
With laughier trembling on its lips 
And skirts spread out in finger-tips; 
Sees it shrink back, alert, aware, 

At the known footstep on the stair. 


The shining moon is far too bright; 
The marble lady’s all alight; 

From gaping shadows black as ink, 
Thin fingers grope for me I think: 
The goat’s head crashes from the wall 
And rolls along the creaking hall! 
The ivy’s fingers feel and catch 

The window latch, the loosened latch! 


The mirror sees a glimmering child 
Frozen a space with terror wild,— 
Then, followed by its shadow fear, 
Flee down the hall and disappear. 


The watchers in the sky 

Drift past a huddled heap— 

A huddled heap, a child forlorn, 
Wailing within its sleep. 


SYDNEY AILEEN BEAUFORT. 
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The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: . 
Like Inconstant Reader, the author of that very interest- 
ing and lively article ‘Preferences’ in your April number, I 
have not read White Narcissus, and unlike him, I have not 
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Information . . . 


1803 First Paper Mill in Canada 
established. 

1917 853,000 tons; valued at 58 
million dollars, were pro- 
duced. 

1927 2,400,000 tons were pro- 
duced, valued at more than 
168 millions of dollars. 

1917 83 mills. 

1927 114 mills. 

1917 Salaries and wages ; 20 mil- 
lion dollars. 

1927 They amounted to over 45 
million dollars. 

1917 23,000 employees. 

1927 32,000 employees. 
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turing industry, since 1803 always a 

growing one and always a stabilizer 
of our trade and our dollar. 
The value of this huge business to Canada 
cannot be measured in terms of its own great- 
ness—nor can it be weighed on ordinary 
scales. 
Its influence permeates all other business, and 
to an appreciable extent the tremendous 
purchasing power of the Dominion is due to 
the exportation of its manufactured paper. 
The phenomenal growth of this industry in 
Canada is explained by the stupendous water 
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powers at hand for the development of elec- 
tricity, The same waters that carry the logs 
from the forests in turn serve to pass them 
through the mills, yielding the basic power for 
every manufacturing operation. And improve- 
ments perfected in electrical devices have 
kept pace with and made possible this un- 
interrupted progress. 


Thus, again, we see how intimate a part 
electricity plays in the development of our 
great enterprises, and the Northern Electric 

mpany is pleased to be producing some of 
the necessary equipment fa the proper ap- 
plication of this power. 


Northern Electric 


A National Electrical Service 
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read the reviews in The Manchester Guardian which he takes 
somewhat to task. Of the reviewer he remarks that he is sure 
‘he has never seen either Russia or Canada’. Well, I have. 
And I think that there is some element of truth in suggesting 
that there is a ‘vaguely Russian strangeness’ in Miss Mazo 
de la Roche’s Jalna. Not that I wish to infer there is any- 
thing Russian in the atmosphere of Ontario. Far from it; 
though there are 30,000 Russians in that province. But there 
is something ‘Russian’ in Miss de la Roche’s treatment of her 
characters in Jalna, which I think most readers familiar with 
Russia and Russian literature will recognize. To give chapter 
and verse for this would require an article. I am_ not 
prepared to say it is ‘that vaguely Russian strangeness’ which 
makes Jalna the fine novel it is; but I think—at the risk of 
having my knuckles rapped—that it is the best novel hitherto 
grown on Canadian soil. 

As an ardent student of things Canadian, although I 
have not yet read Mr. Knister’s White Narcissus (judging 
by his name he should hail from Waterloo county), I have 
read Mr. Grove’s powerful novel Our Daily Bread. Power- 
ful as it is, it is very one-sided, and might easily act as a 
deterrent to would-be emigrants to the prairies. Briefly, it 
is not a book that will ‘advertise’ Canada. But that is not 
the job of the novelist. It is gratifying to lovers of Canada 
that the prairies are figuring more extensively in Canadian 
literature. Mr. Grove’s Our Daily Bread and M. Constantin- 
Weyer’s Manitoba are two typical examples. Though strictly 
speaking one should not include the latter’s work among 
Canadian literature. Of the two he is by far the greater 
artist. But he has nothing of that element which The 
Manchester Guardian reviewer sensed in Our Daily Bread: 
‘That vaguely Russian strangeness’. It is more tangible in 
Mr. Grove’s book than in Jalna. I know nothing of Mr. 
Grove, and can only judge by a couple of his books. He is 
a very well-read man, and has a remarkable mastery of 
English in a photographic sort of way. But is English his 
native tongue? It has a foreign smack. I am not referring 
to the title of his latest book: Jt Needs To Be Said. 

(But why not grammatically?). Maybe, Mr. Grove was 
much influenced by Russian literature in his youth, or the 
introduction of ‘vaguely Russian strangeness’ was intentional. 

If there is anything in geographical 
human geography or in anthropology, surely the effects of 
the prairies, so similar in their physical make-up, economics, 
and weather conditions to the Russian steppes, would 
exercise—mutatis mutandis—much about the same influence 
on the dwellers there. There is something about the prairies 
that fills the heart with vague yearnings, restlessness, intro- 
spectiveness, and Gruebelei. All psychological traits of the 
Russian steppe-dwellers. True, settlement is too recent on 
the prairies to allow of a correct ultimate estimate of their 
influence. I am certain that the 60,000 Russians there are 
not influencing the psychology of the rest of the population. 

There is, however, one feature on the prairies that is very 
reminiscent of Russia. I mean the general air of neglect 
about most of the farmyards: the grey unadorned, unpainted 
houses and barns, the machinery and cars exposed to wind 
and weather, the lack of flower-gardens, and, most Russian 
of all, the heaps of rusty tin cans so much akin to the heaps 
of bottles outside the old Russian government dram-shops. 
Though, if I may be permitted to make an irrelevant remark, 
why farmers should eat their vegetables and fruit out of a 
tin can, even on the prairies, is a mystery to 


environment, in 


Yours etc., 


; Louis HAmILTon. 
Berlin. 


(We understand that A Search for America is largely 
autobiographical, and that Mr. Grove, like the leading 
character in his novel, is of part British, part Swedish stock. 
His education and his experience of life has been cosmo- 
politan, and he is in a very real sense a citizen of the world. 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum.) 


ANALOGIES 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sit: 

Permit me to add my approval of Thoreau MacDonald’s 
letter (May). There are other resemblances also. Here, as 
in Russia, the farming community is being exploited on behalf 
of the industrial part of the community. The Russian farmer, 
however, is more alert than his Canadian brother, and has 
in the past slowed down production when he saw that he 
was not getting a square deal. Being primitive, and arguing 
from facts, he said: ‘Why should I produce a large amount 
of food for the small amount of clothes, etc., that I receive 
from my industrial urban brother?’ In the west, the farmer, 
finding his' returns in goods small, goes at work harder to 
produce and place a larger pile of food on the exchange table. 
The result (in 1928) is a still-lessened supply of goods he 
receives in exchange. Irving Fisher tells part of the real 
story in his new book—The Money Illusion. But working 
at cross purposes, early and late, to gather this illusory money, 
we have not the time nor the energy to work out the cross- 
word puzzle—that we can, and must not have too much of— 


‘a good thing’. 
AVALON. 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

in the review of When Fur Was King, by Mr. H. A. 
Innis, in the May number of your most interesting magazine, 
I notice that the writer speaks of Mr. Moberly as ‘having 
been’ alive at the age of ninety-six in 1926. Mr. Moberly is 
still alive in 1929, and seems to be in full possession of his 
faculties. He writes a long and coherent letter although in 
a cramped and somewhat shaky handwriting, and still looks 
after his own business affairs. In a word he is one of those 
‘Grand old men’ of whom one reads but so seldom meets— 
a unique character whom any of your readers would enjoy 
meeting. 

Mr. Moberly wrote me recently: ‘Where do you suppose 
my book has got to now? I heard from my sister in the 
Old Country the other day that the Queen is reading it and 
is taking it down to the King at Bognor to read’. 

Yours etc., 
TRUE Davipson. 





THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


THAT LITTLE MORE—! 


Friends of the theatre will find profit and enter 
tainment in Mr. E. J. Soulsby’s solemn but sparkling 
warning, “That little less—’ printed in this issue, 
against ‘torchbearing’. It is well that such a warning 
should be uttered from time to time, so that the too 
wordily enthusiastic may know how their prophecyings 
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sound in the uninitiate ear.. Mr. Soulsby admits that 
he knows nothing at first hand of the Little Theatre 
in Canada; if he did, I think he would be less alarmed, 
for he would have discovered that the normal dramatic 
club is too busy with its own job to worry much about 
the national drama and moral or intellectual uplift. 

A certain amount of inspirational tub-thumping 
seems to be inevitable and even salutary when things 
are getting started, but the ‘torchbearers’ quickly cool 
off in hard work or backbite each other out of exist- 
ence, and the club settles down to the serious and 
difficult and enthralling game of play-acting. If it 
plays the game hard enough it soon begins to 
experience the solid and permanent joy of mutual help 
in creative effort, and, further, the practical satisfaction 
of raking in the public’s dollars or half-dollars. For 
it has been proved that the public will pay for good 
amateur acting, just as it will for good amateur baseball 
or hockey; and what is more, it will appreciate and 
pay for progressively better stuff if it is not preached 
at or artified. The average man will pay a dollar for 
a good play when he won't give ten cents to be uplifted 
or intellectualized. 

The theatre is primarily a place of entertainment ; 
with hard work and sincerity there may, probably will, 
follow the creation of beauty, which is art. But 
dramatic art must entertain, and since it only comes 
into being through the interaction of player and 
spectator, it must entertain well enough to sell itself. 
The more we talk about the Art Theatre the less likely 
we are to attain it. ; 

Apropos of this, I want to make a humble little 
warning of my own. There” seems to be some 
strengthening of the heresy that holds lights and drapes 
and ‘colour in motion’ and the rest of it to be of equal 
importance with the author and the actor. That is 
nonsense. Sophocles and Shakespeare and Moliére 
were played to the blazing sun or to a couple of dozen 
candles, and can be still if they are made audible and 
dramatically convincing. Modern staging and lighting 
are a powerful auxiliary, but in no wise the main 
machine, and the director who puts the picture before 
the spoken word and the interpreting movement is 
doomed in the end to empty houses. 

A curious instance of the effect of symbolic lighting 
occurred in the course of Lyn Harding’s Macbeth. 
At the end of a scene (the only one that was obscure) 
played in a dim confusion of sound and colour, a 
neighbour turned to me and said: ‘What happened in 
that scene?’ Now what had happened was nothing 
less than the murder of Banquo: the setting had killed 
a key scene for that particular spectator, and in all 
Statistical probability for scores of others too. Henry 
Lytton quotes a piece of advice that he got in his young 
days from Henry Irving: ‘Remember, young man’, 
said the great tragedian, ‘that you have a friend at the 
back of the gallery, and another in the last row of the 
pit, and both want to hear every word you have to 
say’. What your electrician is apt to forget is that 
pools of light’ depend for their existence on banks of 
darkness, and words spoken from the gloom are 
desperately hard to hear. The switchboard and the 
wardrobe have great contributions to make, when once 
the play has come to life; but unless they are kept in 
their ancillary position, the play itself is in danger. 

R. K. H. 


THE HART HOUSE THEATRE SEASON 
IN TORONTO 


This season Mr. Carroll Aikins has produced four 
plays, each in some sense an experiment: none was a 
‘safe card’ to play (for different reasons, as_ will 
appear) ; but the result has been an admirable degree 
of success, attributable in fairly equal proportions to 


‘Mr. Aikins’ skill as producer and to his accomplished 


band of amateur players. 

First came The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck’s brilliant 
and touching fantasy does not wear well: its 
allegorizing has grown somewhat obvious; and (in any 
case), if a character has to speak in two senses at once, 
something like genius is required to prevent one from 
submerging the other. Part of the time we were 
conscious of a sermon, at another of a childish story; 
and the two did not often coalesce. When they did, 
the effect was deeply moving, above all in that scene 
of the parted lovers—perhaps the most simply poignant 
passage in contemporary drama. Again, there were 
moments when pedestrian allegory was suffused with 
visual beauty by magical acting and the producer’s 
deftness, especially the scene dominated by Night 
(Lorna Mclean). The weakest element in this play 
is always the Dog, an impossible part: if he thinks and 
talks he must be human, yet loyalty that is genuinely 
dog-like disgusts us in a human creature. 

The most ambitious of these productions was Juno 
and the Paycock, if only because of the needed accent ; 
but it was the most decisive success. The company 
did fully as well as the Irish Players themselves: it 
would, in fact, be hard to imagine better renderings 
than those given by Ivor Lewis, Agnes Muldrew and 
Geoffrey Hatton of ‘Captain’ Boyle, his wife, and 
Joxer Daly. But the whole presentation was superb,— 
atmosphere perfectly conveyed, emotional or comic 
tension rising and sinking as it should. Anything 
wrong was in the play itself, which provides an 
improving study for those interested in dramatic 
technique and history. What value it has lies almost 
entirely outside dramatic art—a consummate picture 
of national bankruptcy, spiritual, social, political. It 
should not be shown outside Southern Ireland, except 
perhaps in the Carlton Club. To do so elsewhere is 
an act of indecency, like performing an operation for 











THOUSANDS ARE UNHAPPY and unsuccessful 
in their work because they are trying to do the 
thing for which they are unfitted, and many more 
feel they could improve their position in life by the 
proper use of their own talents and the ability 
lying dormant in themselves. I know I can help 
YOU and assure you the certain road to success. 

Send me a sample of several lines of your hand- 
writing in ink, on unruled paper, and your name, and 
I will give you a complete analysis of your char- 
acter and its life possibilities. 

Price, $2.00 
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862 Durant Place ATLANTA, Ga. 
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cancer in a crowded street-car. Least of all should 
it have been exhibited in a country that is rarely 
censured for self-distrust. One who gives tracts to 
a bishop is pushing eccentricity to the verge of ghastli- 
ness. Turning to the artistic aspects of Juno, one is 
impressed for the hundredth time by the ease with 
which the play-going public can be gulled, for audiences 
in England as well as Canada have regarded this as a 
triumph of ultra-modern realism. The truth is, we 
have here the stale old melodrama at which everyone 
laughs, disguised by a different mise en scéne. Again 
we meet the murderers, the traitors, the honest rejected 
lover, the dishonest handsome lover (with refined 
accent), the comic rascal, the man who is sorry to take 
the sewing-machine but tain’t my fault missus, the 
father’s ‘Out of my sight, girl’ frustrated by the 
mother’s ‘If she goes, I go too’. The serious part of 
the action was mostly an unscrupulous assault on the 
feelings of a tearful audience: unscrupulous because, 
whereas a good dramatist accumulates his horrors 
naturally, here they were bundled atop of one another 
in irrational conglomeration. We should be thankful 
that we were spared the only calamity still unused: 
sudden dementia (with shrieks) of Mrs. Boyle. 

Merrill Denison’s Contract is the first entirely 
satisfying Canadian play. It is a definite achievement : 
no need to hum and ha about ‘promise’ or ‘marked 
advance towards that national drama which we all’, 
etc., etc. Contract is worthy to be placed beside the 
work of Maugham and Sutro. There is no need to 
give it extra marks because it is Canadian or deduct 
them although it is Canadian. As a matter of fact 
it is genuinely Canadian in virtue of two features: one 
comparatively trivial (for another starting-point would 
have served), the mining-shares fever; one important, 
the examination for discovery, a process unknown in 
England, but necessary to Mr. Denison’s plot. Perhaps 
the greatest charm of the play was a complete absence 
of fumbling: the playwright knew exactly what he was 
driving at, and therefore when the curtain fell on the 
first act we knew precisely what the subject of the 
play was—by no means a too common thing in these 
days of shambling art and spasmodic cleverness. This 
quiet mastery was most evident (and perhaps most 
needed) in the second act. By the very nature of 
the case, all those questions showered upon Constance 
by Jim Musgrave were unconnected, and we might 
easily have lost our way amid a series of giggles at 
her ignorance. But we did not. An equally clear and 
important outcome of this artistry was the texture of 
the whole. Mr. Denison intended not high comedy, 
nor farce, but light comedy; and he kept beautifully 
to the middle path. On the one side he avoided the 
tension and seriousness that make it so difficult to 
maintain high comedy as comedy, not what the French 
call drame, and that debar Le Misanthrope from com- 
plete excellence. On the other hand there was no 
farce: the stenographer omitted to hang his hat on a 
pegless wall, and no one tripped over a match. It 
was light comedy, finely done. The seriousness was 
held steadily in check by the delightful Mrs. Gormley, 
a lineal descendant of Juliet’s Nurse. The Examiner’s 
superb silliness was perfectly tempered by the mis- 
givings of Constance. Mr. Denison has written a 
work as good as the full-length plays of his English 
colleagues, and we hope that it will be as fortunate in 
future productions as in this. 


Antony and Cleopatra must be among the most 
difficult of Shakespeare’s works for the producer—a 
magnificent love-story with an enormous string of dull, 
pretentious and complicated historical scenes tied on to 
it. Why Shakespeare constructed it so—if that verb 
may be used of such haphazard assemblage—is a dark 
question. For the scenes in which Cleopatra appears 
no praise can be too high: she is perhaps his most 
glorious achievement. But to thrust that marvellous 
tale of passionate love and agony off the stage every 
five minutes so as to make room for a crew of tramping 
bare-legged theeing and thouing Romans who carry 
on discussions that must be unintelligible as well as 
tedious to nine-tenths of the audience! Mr. Aikins 
did what could be done with it. His people were all 
competent, Cleopatra (Lorna McLean) and Enobarbus 
(Brendon Mulholland) excellent. But he made the 
mistake, committed by so many Shakespearian pro- 
ducers, of allowing his actors to ruin much of the 
poetry. This outrage is constantly perpetrated upon 
the greatest literature in our language. Actors are 
encouraged to speak as if all conversations were alike, 
to smash the exquisite music of Shakespeare’s verse 
into a gruesome imitation of contemporary stage 
dialogue. If a character, instead of saying ‘Hello! 
It’s morning already!’ has to deliver these lines: 

But, look, the morn in russet mantle clad 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 
the actor will gabble it as casually as if it were indeed 
‘Hello! Morning already!’ There are a few excep- 
tions. When we come to a ‘Shakespearian gem’, such 
as “The quality of mercy’ or Mercutio’s Queen Mab 
speech, the actor does give it all the beauty in his 
power. So, in this play, the description of Cleopatra’s 
barge was finely delivered. But that method should 
be applied to all the poetry. It is no defence to reply: 
‘Oh, but on your plan many conversations will sound 
unnatural’. That is Shakespeare’s business. If you 
feel like that, don’t act him. You will never make a 
poetical play ‘sound natural’ by turning sumptuous 
verse into ridiculously unrhythmical prose, retaining 
the elaboration while banishing the music. 

GILBERT Norwoop. 


THE PORT CREDIT OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The work selected for the closing performance of 
this energetic club was Interference, a play in three 
acts by Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden. This 
is one of those enjoyable affairs with prussic acid in 
it, well and compactly built, cleverly written, and com- 
paratively empty of everything except excellent theatre. 
Its milieu is that of an upper-middle class household 
in London; the leads require to be played with a 
certain manner and distinction, and the low comedy 
parts, which are good, depend largely on the portrayal 
of Cockney types. All of which is to say that Jnter- 
ference is about as difficult a job as an amateur director 
in Canada can be asked to undertake. Captain Innes, 
who produced the play and filled the part of the bad 
man in it with a sure touch and sound technique, is to 
be congratulated on a smooth if not entirely successful 
result. 

His company has mastered the fundamentals of 
acting, speaks clearly, moves with precision, and, with 
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ost occasional lapses, understands the value of repose; the 
~3 lighting and —— 4 a ag costume and 
ull, make-up satisfying, though in the latter again some 7 
to a wn tanenneaands could have been effected. But Canadian Government 
arb in spite of the evident Poaccot f of the players, the Municipal and 
tk roduction was uneven, dragged at times, and once or ° 
Ars ice became obscure at important junctures; on the Corporation Bonds 
ost other hand, there were passages when = play _ Bought—Sold—Quoted 
us vividly alive and you could feel the audience tighten 
Ty Sier ite grip. fos the first performance, and in . Wood, Gundy @ Company 
ng all probability the work improved on the second night. Limited 
Ty With a week’s run it would have gained speed and al 30 King Seen Shee Baym 
as definition, but the fact remains that this sort of thing London, Ont. Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 
ns can rarely be cast by amateurs unless the director has 
all a very wide range of choice, and even then it is of 
us doubtful value. 
he Twenty-four hours after the show I have clear 
0- impressions of much of Innes’ work in the part of 
he Philip Voaze, and of George South in the silent scene GOVERNMENT, PROVINCIAL 
yn in act ii. A delightful ‘bit’ was Alexander Tulloch’s MUNICIPAL and 
re ‘member of the Force’, rendered in a way that sug- CORPORATION SECURITIES 
e, gested close study of the speech and manner of the ; 
se Metropolitan Police. It would be interesting to see INDUSTRIAL 
ze this company in a play better suited to their undoubted FINANCING 
>! talents. 
R. K. H. R. A. DALY & CO. 
LIMITED 
THE LITTLE THEATRE OF BRANDON BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
d The Little Theatre of Brandon has completed TORONTO 
a successfully the first year of its organized existence. 
h Membership has risen from ten to a hundred, fifteen 
b general meetings have been held, a long list of: plays 
- read or acted, and the financial situation is sound. 
: The club is fortunate in being able to use the stage 
d of the Brandon Normal School for all performances The Haynes Press 
ze and rehearsals. The following plays have been staged 
d during the season :— Printers 
u Prunella, Housman and Barker; The Romancers, 
. Edmund Rostand; Riders to the Sea, Synge; Me and 
. my Diary, Gertrude Jennings; Treasure, Isabel Eccle- COMMERCIAL AND 
5 stone Mackay; A Night at an Inn, Dunsany; The SOCIETY PRINTING 
Rising of the Moon, Gregory; Wurzel Flummery, 32 of all kinds 2: 
ee 7 a Sutro; Princess Royal, Florence 
arwin; The Traitor, Barnard; The Teeth of the Gift 
Horse, Cameron; Land of Heart’s Desire, Yeats; i 502% Yonge Street, Toronto 
Man in the Stalls, Sutro. 
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Liam O’Flaherty 


O'Flaherty is bitter and grim but he has an indefinable tender- 
ness that gives to all his stories reality and understanding. The 
stories in this volume are of incidents, emotional and dramatic. 
They are told briefly and yet with a piognancy and thoroughness 
that give character to every individual. There is, for instance, 
the wildly desperate Maggie Conroy in “The Ditch”, the timid, 
suddenly alive Joseph Timmins in “The Fall of Joseph Timmins” 
and the queer, superstitious woman in “Fairy Goose”. Indeed, 
there is no mood or disposition of human nature that O'Flaherty 
does not know---despair, cold indifference, ecstatic happiness 
and bitter, revengeful hate. 


The book has just been published and may be procured from your 
bookseller at $2.00. 


The Mountain Tavern 


77 Wellington St W. Toronto-2 


Jonathan Cape Limited | 
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Announcement Extraordinary ! 


The new CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY is now ready 











Not everyone can hope to possess the OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY in ten volumes, the mag- 
nificent achievement of more than seventy years of 
scholarship, costing more than three hundred dollars 
for the set. 


But everyone may possess the new CONCISE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY, originally adapted by H. 
W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler from the complete work, 
and now revised in the new edition by H. W. Fowler, 
whose “Modern English Usage” is so entertaining and 
instructive. 


The original preface states that the CONCISE 


OXFORD “in its own province and on its own scale 


uses the materials and follows the methods by which - f 


the Oxford editors have revolutionized lexicography.” 
In the preface to the new edition, the’ Editor says in 
part: 


“A living language does not remain unchanged 
through twenty years and a great war; our picture 
has needed, and received, a good deal of retouching 
before being again exhibited in public; and its owners, 
the Clarendon Press, have thought it worthy of a 
slightly larger and more handsome frame, for which 
I thank them.” 





The new CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY, printed on fine paper, with 1444 pages, (as compared with 1064 
in the older edition), reset in even more legible type, with key-words conveniently exdented, has not increased 


in price. It still costs only 


This handsome volume, in Oxford blue cloth with gold lettering and crest, should be on every teacher’s desk, 


on every library shelf, and in every home. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . . 


TORONTO 2. 











